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Descriptive Pamphlets on the Soviet Union 


FINAL SPECIAL 


Each of these 58 booklets, published in the 
Soviet Union, covers a different phase of life 
in the USSR, and each is written by an 
authority on the subject. Uniform in size and 
binding, they make a complete series of in- 
teresting, informative brochures. 


Sizes 438 x 554 (convenient for pocket or 
purse), bound in durable paper covers. Each 
from 25 to 44 pages, illustrated. 
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. Mass Technical Training in the USSR 
- Soviet Students 

. Little Citizens of a Big Country 

- Public Education in the USSR 

. Children, and Art in the USSR 

. Children in the Land of Socialism 

. Soviet Youth at Work and Play 

. Sport in the USSR 


NATIONALITIES 
9. The National Question Solved 
10. The Soviet Far East 


11. Cultural Progress Among Non-Russian 
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CULTURE 
12. Folk Arts and Crafts of the USSR 
13. The Soviet Screen 
14. Fine Arts in the USSR 


THREE IMPORTANT SOVIET BOOKS—Special sale 


Four Soviet Plays 


Contains the following noted Soviet plays in 
complete translation: Yegor Bulichov, by Maxim 
Gorky, An Optimistic Tragedy by V. Vishnevsky, 
Aristocrats by Nikolai Pogodin, Masters of Time 
by Ivan Kocherga. 428 pages — bound — regular 
price: $1.10. 


OFFER: 
only $1.00. Smaller lots postpaid, 
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Union 

16. Palaces of Culture and Clubs in the USSR 

17. Museums of the USSR 

18. The Soviet Theater 
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19. The Moscow Subway 

20. A New Moscow in Construction 
21. The Moscow-Volga Canal 

22. The Palace of Soviets 


TRANSPORT 


23. Railroads of the USSR 

24. The Stakhanov Movement on Soviet Railroads 

25. Waterways and Water Transport of the 
USSR 


MISCELLANEOUS 


26. Women in the USSR 
27. Soviet Democracy 
28. Crime Recedes in the USSR 


SCIENCE 
29. Planning Science 
30. Science at the Service of Soviet Agriculture 


AGRICULTURE — 


31. Socialist Farming 

32. State Farms of the USSR 

33. The Kolkhoz 

34. Machine and Tractor Stations 

35. New People of the Soviet Countryside 


A Short History of the USSR 
Edited by Prof. A. V. Shestakov. Covers the 
history of the USSR from earliest Russia to 
1938. Profusely illustrated and includes six 
colored maps. An example of a modern Soviet 
textbook. $.60. 


Entire lot of 58, plus cloth bound copy of the Soviet Constitution, 
2c. per copy. Constitution separately 10c. 


36. The Countryside, Past and Present 
37. Livestock Raising in the USSR 


THE SOVIET ARCTIC 


38. Scientific Work of Our Polar Expedition 

39. Across the North Pole to America 

40. Camping at the Pole 

41. The Soviet Wintering Station on the Drift- 
ing Ice 

42. Moscow-North Pole-Vancouver, 

43. The Conquest of the Arctic 


SOVIET ECONOMY 


44. Who Directs Soviet Industry 

45. Industrial Might of the USSR 

46. Mineral Resources of the USSR 

47. Work and Wages in the Soviet Union 
48. The USSR as a World Economic Power 
49. Light Industries of the USSR 

50. The Food Industry of the USSR 

51. The Stakhanov Movement Explained 
52. National Income of the USSR 

53. Magnitogorsk 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


54. Public Health Protection in the USSR 
55. How Old Age is Provided for in the USSR 


AVIATION 


56. Soviet Civil Aviation 
57. Parachute Jumping and Gliding 
58. Outstanding Flights of Soviet Airmen 


price, 81 for all three 


The Commissar Extraordinary 
The thrilling story of the Commissar Extra- 
ordinary, Sergo Orjonikidze, who led the people 
of the Caucasus in the struggle for Soviet power 
in the epical Civil War days. 190 pages — Reg. 
price: $.35. a 
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FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION, 255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
[) Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me the fifty-eight pamphlets and the Soviet Constitution. 
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Cor.iss Lamont, whose latest radio ad- 
dress we print in this issue is a philoso- 
pher, author and lecturer, and a leading 
authority on Soviet developments. His 
most recent book is “You Might Like 
Socialism.” He has recently been giving 
a course of lectures at the New School for 
Social Research on “The Philosophy of 
Humanism.” 


Bearrice Kinxeap, whose series on 
Soviet education begins in this issue, lived 
in the Soviet Union for several years. She 
has translated a number of Soviet chil- 
dren’s books, and has made a study of 
Soviet education. 
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Tue Captain who deals with Soviet 
military developments in the period of the 
first two Five Year Plans, in the current 
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military developments in the Soviet Union 
and other countries. He is now a writer 
aad journalist specializing on military 
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Summer, Br-r-r! 





Yes, Summer is the season that 


makes editors shiver. 


People go on vacations. Sub- 


scriptions drop. Newsstand sales 
drop. Revenue drops. And the 


spirits of editors drop. 


At that the editors of SRT suffer 


less than others. SRT readers can 
always be counted on to pitch in 


when extra effort is needed. 


As we enter the Summer months, 


the season of drooping subscrip- 
tions and sales, we therefore con- 
fidently call on our readers for 


help. You can help in two ways. 


One, get your friends to sub- 


scribe now to make up for the 
Summer subscription drop. You 
will find the book offer advertised 


on the back cover convenient. 


Second, if you have planned to 


make a contribution sometime this 
year, send it in now. SRT carries 
on only with the aid of its readers. 
Send whatever you can afford 


today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


| enclose my contribution of $—— 
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Plowing the cotton fields this spring at the 
"Pakhta-Ara" State Cotton Farm in Kazakhstan. 
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Stalin As Premier 


N the USSR the Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars corresponds to the Premier of the cabinets 
of other countries. As chairman of the Council Joseph 
Stalin has thus become the head of the Soviet Government. 
This event, which was recognized as having world im- 
portance, gave rise to the most fantastic and wildly con- 
tradictory interpretations. The direct explanation was 
avoided because it would testify to the unity of the Soviet 
people and add to the prestige of Joseph Stalin. 

That explanation is simple. The intensifying world crisis 
leaves no nation unaffected. The preservation of neutrality 
is a tremendous achievement of the Soviet Union. To pre- 
serve it is a task beset with infinite dangers and difficulties 
and calling for statesmanship of the highest order. There- 
fore it was natural to call in as head of the government, 
the national figure who enjoys the greatest confidence and 
respect of the Soviet people, the man who was Lenin’s 
collaborator, who initiated the historic advances of collec- 
tivization, the Five Year Plans, the new Constitution. 

Lenin, also, in dangerous times served as Chairman of 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars. Stalin’s administration 
of that office emphasizes the continuation of Lenin’s policies 
by the man whom the Soviet people know as ‘“Lenin’s con- 
tinuer.”” ’ 

The change is no reflection on Viacheslav Molotov’s 
handling of his vast responsibilities. "To have won and held 
peace for his country in this period, is a great accomplish- 
ment. However, with the USSR in the position of the sole 
great power neutral in formality and fact, and maintaining 
relations with all nations, Soviet foreign affairs have an 
unusual range and complexity. Relieved of the premier- 
ship, Molotov, while aiding Stalin as Vice Premier, can 
devote himself more closely to the duties of his commissari- 
at, the most important in the government at this juncture. 


Soviet Foreign Policy No Enigma 


HE key to any move the Soviet Union may feel called 

upon to make in steering its way through the cataclys- 
mic upheavals that shake our world today, is the simple 
fact that Soviet foreign policies are at all times pro-Soviet, 
pro-peace, and pro the common people everywhere who 
long to be released from the horrors of the imperialist war. 
There is no need to seek for any other motivation. 

A few weeks ago a series of Soviet moves in the Balkans 
afirmed the friendship of the USSR for the peoples in those 
areas, and Soviet sympathy with their struggle for inde- 
pendence, and indicated that had their governments not 
feared their own people and the influence on them of So- 
viet friendship more than they feared Nazi occupation, a 
way might have been found to keep the war out of the 
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Balkans. 
Balkan people but as anti-German. 
ghost of Munich went on its rounds again, rousing old 
hopes of switching the war back into its originally in- 


These moves were interpreted not as pro the 
And so the unlaid 


tended channels, against the Soviet Union. Provocative 
wishes placed opposing Soviet and German armies in men- 
acing array along the Ukrainian border (bringing a sharp 
denial by Tass of any such Soviet troop concentrations). 

Every move of the Soviet Union and of Germany was 
interpreted as a sign of the approaching clash. Churchill 
clumsily suggested to Hitler that the Ukraine would be a 
nice place for a spring campaign. And thus the way was 
cleared for Mr. Hess, like that other famous dove of peace, 
to fly over for a little chat. 

But the Soviet Union, ever watchful against all sur- 
prises in the international situation, proceeded with her 
policy of neutrality and peace. Publication of a decree 
forbidding the shipment of any war material across Soviet 
territory served notice on all belligerents that the Soviet 
Union intended to maintain its neutral, independent posi- 
tion and would not be drawn into the war on either side. 
Official notice to the Chungking government that the So- 
viet-Japanese Neutrality pact did not affect Soviet rela- 
tions with China, accompanied by continued material aid, 
showed the USSR’s continuing concern for the interests 
of the Chinese people. (The Department of Commerce 
announces that American shipments of oil to Japan in- 
creased from 1,279,000 barrels in February to 1,553,000 
barrels in March, highest on record, while British and 
American companies in Dutch East Indies made contracts 
Recognition was 
withdrawn from the British-controlled emigré governments 
of German-occupied Norway, Belgium and Yugoslavia, 
since the continuance of the fiction of these nations’ sov- 
ereignty, could in no way serve their people at this time 
and might have been put to provocative uses. 

On the other hand, in pursuance of the Soviet policy of 
maintaining friendly relations with all countries, diploma- 
tic recognition was extended to the Iraq Government. In 
taking this step, the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced that at the end of 1940 the Iraq Government had 





proposed the establishment of diplomatic relations, asking 
that simultaneously the Soviet Government publish a 
declaration of recognition of the independence of the Arabic 
countries, including Irag. While Soviet sympathies with 
the aspirations for independence of all colonial and subject 
peoples are well known, such a statement could hardly 
have been interpreted otherwise than as an act of hostility 
against Britain and France, since it would have applied to 
Palestine and Syria as well as Iraq. Since the new govern- 
ment made no such condition, recognition was extended. 

There is no ground for interpreting the recognition of 
Iraq as a pro-Nazi move. On the contrary, Soviet spokes- 
men have expressed sharp disagreement with the policies 
of both sides in pushing their conflict into the Middle East. 
Discussing the struggle in Iraq for strategic positions and 
oil Pravda of May 19 says: 


That which is now taking place in Iraq strikingly illus- 
trates the unenviable lot of the small countries which both 
belligerent camps regard as an immediate or prospective 
place d’armes, completely ignoring the will and desire of 
the peoples inhabiting these countries. 

Analyzing the developing conflict in Syria Red Star, 
organ of the Red Army, emphasizes the strength of the 
people’s liberation movement there, and suggests that it may 
be a decisive factor in the outcome of the struggle. 


T is with a sense of shame that the American people to- 
day watch the completion of the debacle of France, as 
she is drawn completely into the Nazi military orbit. We 
cannot forget former Ambassador Bullitt’s part in the 
scrapping of the Franco-Soviet Mutual Aid Pact which 
could have saved France. And we are alarmed to see those 
same Bullitt anti-Soviet policies determining the course of 
our own Government today. Even gestures toward improved 
relations seem now to have been abandoned. Recent news- 
paper announcements of resumption of the shipment of 
machines to the USSR have no basis in fact. On the con- 
trary, trade has been reduced to the vanishing point. The 
Soviet Government was recently compelled to make an of- 
ficial protest against the high-handed removal by U. S. 
authorities of a cargo of wool and sole leather purchased 
in Uruguay and loaded aboard a Swedish steamship which 
was to carry it from San Francisco to Vladivostok. 

The American people feel that in these tragic and dan- 
gerous times we need the friendship of the Soviet Union 
and are deeply concerned at these evidences of an increas- 
ingly antagonistic policy instead of any effort to strengthen 
the ties between the two countries. 


Maneuvers in the Far East 


HE Tokyo correspondent of the Herald Tribune on 

May 16th reported that “responsible Japanese circles” 
had proposed to the American government a basis for an 
understanding between Japan and the United States cover- 
ing the entire Far East and the South Seas. The corre- 
spondent said that he had reason to believe that the Japa- 
nese terms “‘may be considered seriously by the American 
government” and he was able to refer to certain counter- 
proposals to be expected from Washington. The Associated 
Press reported from Moscow that this Herald Tribune 
dispatch was published in the Soviet press with the com- 
ment: ‘“‘According to other information, the initiative in the 
offer of a Japanese-American agreement came not from 
Japan but from the United States.” 
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For reasons not entirely clear the American newspapers 
paid scant attention to this interesting information. There 
was evidence of an attempt in some quarters to cover up a 
hint of obscure maneuvers in Far Eastern affairs. One 
American news agency even went so far as to describe the 
dispatch of the Herald Tribune from Tokyo as a report 
“originating in Moscow.” 

A writer in the New York Sun, DeWitt Mackenzie, 
suggested that this report “might have been the big news 
of the day.” Mr. Mackenzie was thereupon impelled to 
divulge a thought which had been running through his mind 
“insistently for days”: 

This is the appointed hour for the United States and 

Japan to settle their differences. . . . Events have rounded 

into such a position that the two countries could find a 


basis for agreement. What is needed is an understanding 
diplomacy to provide an opening for a conference. 


Like the Herald Tribune correspondent in Tokyo, the 
Sun’s reporter in New York found “well-informed sources” 
to assure him of the possibility of an agreement between the 
United States and Japan, reaffirming the open-door for 
American trade in China and permitting the Japanese to 
continue “economic penetration in further development of 
their program of a new order in the Far East.” 

The great result of such a deal between Washington and 
Tokyo, according to Mr. MacKenzie, would be an “en- 
forcement of Japanese and Russian neutrality.” 

It is an interesting thought that the aim of American 
foreign policy should be to “enforce neutrality.” Where 
was Mr. Mackenzie during Munich? 

And what is cooking between Washington and Tokyo? 


Hessterics 


UR contemporary soothsayers had a subject made to 

their order in the flight of high ranking Nazi, Rudolf 
Hess. For a short time this beetle-browed specialist in the 
Nazi anti-Humanities became transfigured into an aerial 
Galahad crusading for peace and brotherhood. 

More remarkable however than this sudden transfigura- 
tion was the promptness with which an anti-Soviet note 
was injected into the soothsaying. Hess’s claim to Galahad- 
ship lay in his anti-Soviet record. His bitter anti-Soviet 
bias was all the more notorious since, at the Moscow Trials, 
he was identified as the Nazi leader with whom the Trot- 
skyites had conducted their treasonable negotiations. Hess’s 
crusade it appeared was that old day dream of world reac- 
tion, the anti-Soviet crusade. 

In the idea that Hess might come as the reviver of that 
fond Tory hope, Hess received a warm welcome. 

But it was soon realized that if Hess was not in England 
as a trick, then his presence was a sign of the increasing 
feebleness of that hope. Soviet strength and Soviet di- 
plomacy had blocked the trick before it could be unfolded. 
Walter Lippmann and others, who had stationed themselves 
on the diplomatic highway in the hope of thumbing a ride 
on Hitler’s war machine into the Soviet Ukraine, sadly 
acknowledged that if Hitler was “moving toward Russia 
it was not, it would appear, toward a war with Russia.” 

While the American dopesters dropped the subject with 
all the suddenness of scorched fingers, in England there was 
an outburst of popular indignation against Hess and his 
Tory English friends. But how far the anti-Soviet virus 
goes, how deeply it poisons public life was shown in the 
fact that Bevin, chosen by the British government to re- 
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assure the people, and doing his best to explode the Hess 
Galahad myth, made what were, in effect, anti-Soviet utter- 
ances, trying to turn the people’s hatred of Nazism into 
hatred of the USSR as well. 

Thus, Hess continues to keep his friends not only among 
the gentlemen appeasers on whose estates he came to visit, 
but tragically among those who pose as English Labor’s 
representatives and friends. 


How the Other Sixth Lives 


OVIET production figures for 1940 show that in that 
year its proportion to American production had 
reached approximately 40 per cent. (The proportion is 
based on a comparison of the most representative indus- 
tries.) This indicates the progress made in the three years 
since 1937 when the proportion was 33 per cent. (In 1913, 
tsarist industry’s best year, the proportion was short of 7 per 
cent.) More important however, is the rate of industrial 
growth. As pointed out in the report of Nikolai Voznesen- 
sky, Chairman of the State Planning Commission, taking 
1929 high point of recent capitalist production, as 100, 
American output in 1940 under the stimulus of war pro- 
duction, increased to 111 per cent. In the same period 
Soviet production increased to 534 per cent. It is in the 
light of this expansion rate that the Soviet Union is as- 
sured of overtaking the most advanced capitalist produc- 
tion in 15 years, surpassing it even in per capita output. 
Anti-Soviet commentators, in discussing such data, either 
refuse to accept Soviet statistics or contend that, while 
Soviet production has grown, it has increased only in heavy 
industry and at the cost of consumers’ goods. Unable to 
wave away a Magnitogorsk or a Dnieperstroy they say that 


the Soviet citizen cannot eat electric power or wear steel. 


But a study of Soviet production shows that it is in the 
output of consumers’ goods that levels reached in the Soviet 
Union compare most impressively with American produc- 
tion. In 1937 Soviet production of’ tractor-drawn plows 
and harvester combines was respectively 29 and 45 per cent 
above American production as of 1929, its peak year. These 
in turn made possible a wheat crop double that of tsarist 
times so tenderly commemorated by Manya Gordon as an 
era of rural plenty. 

In 1937 Soviet cereal plants processed 86 per cent more 
wheat and Soviet refineries 32 per cent more sugar than 
the United States. Rye production was equal to that of 
the rest of the world combined. There were great in- 
creases in potatoes, vegetables and other food crops. Meat 
production in the five years between 1932 and 1938 rose 
50 per cent, with the proportion of fowl in the meat diet 
rising from 6.6 to 8.3 per cent. Milk production rose 40 
per cent and as regards quality Soviet standards of butter- 
fat content, published this year, are well above American 
standards, Further, very little of the enormous agricultural 
production is exported, virtually the whole of it being 
consumed at home. 

As for textile crops the USSR has risen to second place 
in world cotton production, has nearly doubled its wool 
production in the period between 1933 and 1938, and grows 
four times as much flax as the rest of the world. 

Where all of this goes may be shown in the consumer 
history of the peasant. As compared with tsarist times he 
ate 25 per cent more bread and cereal products in 1938, 
80 per cent more potatoes, 80 per cent more meat and fats, 
50 per cent more milk and milk products, 50 per cent more 
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vegetables and fruits, three times as many eggs. Whereas 
in tsarist times he seldom bought any store goods, making 
his clothes and household goods himself, in 1932 he had 
become a large purchaser of ready made clothes, furniture, 
etc. In the next six years his consumer status rose as fol- 
lows: he bought twice as much ready made clothing, 60 
per cent more shoes, three times as much housewares, two 
and a half times as much soap and six times as many books, 
musical instruments, cameras, sporting goods and so on. 

All this, while his working day fell from 15 to 16 hours 
in tsarist times, in the busy summer months, to nine hours 
and forty minutes in 1938. And he had an additional 
“social income,” as it is called, of medical, cultural, recrea- 
tional and insurance services which he had not dreamed of 
in tsarist times, and which show constant increases. 

We have used mainly 1937 and 1938 figures in the data 
above because these are the most detailed of recent figures. 
However we have figures for 1940 showing substantial 
advances in all fields, and for light industry (consumers’ 
goods) an increase of 33 per cent over 1937. 

Considering the outstanding position of American indus- 
try, comparisons, at this stage, between Soviet and Ameri- 
can production are not as illuminating as between Soviet 
and German production, the latter of which is generally 
regarded as the most advanced after the United States. 
Comparing them we find that Soviet total production was 
17 per cent above that of Germany. And that, as regards 
consumers’ goods, the Soviet Union, among other striking 
items, milled ten times as much wheat, used up three and 
a half times as much cotton, produced twice as much foot- 
wear. 

It is axiomatic that today industrial strength is an essen- 
tial for national strength and security. Unquestionably the 
peace that the Soviet people today enjoy is one of the major 
products of their swiftly created industrial establishment. 
Unquestionably the Soviet people would regard today the 
sacrifices that made this security possible, as well spent. 
But that these sacrifices mean privation and want is one of 
the phantoms conjured up by anti-Soviet publicists in the 
desperate effort to obscure the growing strength and pros- 


perity of the USSR. 
“The Out of the Night of the Intelligentsia” 


MONG the soothsayers who offered “interpretations” 
of the significance of Stalin’s premiership was none 
other than Louis Fischer. In an article in The Nation of 
May 17, 1941, he explained it as the satisfaction of Stalin’s 
“Oriental” yearning for titles. In this yearning the help- 
less “dictator” had allowed himself to be frustrated for 
eleven years! In the same article there were also specula- 
tions by Mr. Fischer regarding the marital status of Molo- 
tov and other matters of similar perfume. 

The change from a pro-Soviet to an anti-Soviet attitude 
on the part of such “experts” seems to involve, automati- 
cally, a descent into the gutter of scandal mongering. It 
is significant that in its review of Fischer’s recent anti- 
Soviet book, “Men and Politics,” which is full of stale 
anti-Soviet gossip, Time magazine called it, ““The Out of 
the Night of the Intelligentsia.” The link between the two 
is correct enough, but the distinction is a false one. Both 
satisfy the anti-Soviet intelligentsia. “Out of the Night” was 
presented by the Book of the Month Club and approved in 
the fanciest magazines. And both belong to the dismal 
literary genre of rationalized fear and opportunism that 
flourishes in periods of reaction. 
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HAS THE USSR 
A NEW POLICY? 


By CORLISS LAMONT 





An address by Mr. Lamont in a symposium on 
the question “Has Stalin A New Policy?” under 
the auspices of the World Peaceways Forum 
heard over station WQXR on Sunday, May 18 


HE real question before us this evening 1s, as I see 
it, not so much “Has Stalin a new policy?” as “Have 
the Soviet Government and the Soviet nation a new po- 
licy?” For I do not happen to believe that Stalin acts as 
a personal, one-man dictator over the one hundred and 
ninety-three million Soviet people or that there is a dic- 
tatorship in the U. S. S. R. in the same sense as in the 
Fascist countries. Joseph Stalin is one of the great leaders 
of the Soviet Union, indeed its most influential leader 
‘and now its Premier. But the dictatorship that exists in 
Russia possesses many and strong elements of democracy. 
In fact, one of the chief aims of the present Soviet regime 
is to establish economic and political and every other sort 
of democracy on the broadest basis the world has ever seen. 
I think we must frankly admit that this Forum on Soviet 
Russia carries us distinctly into the realm of speculation. 
Prophesying about the future of the exceedingly complex 
and explosive international situation is a fine, exciting sport 
and certainly there’s plenty of competition in it; but it has 
risks. And so it is only with definite mental reservations 
that I am willing to stick my neck out, like all other radio 
commentators, and state that I find no convincing evidence 
that the Soviet Union is about to change its fundamental 
policies. 

These fundamental policies are perfectly clear and un- 
derstandable. And four of them concern us especially in our 
discussion tonight. First, the Soviets wish to continue 
building their new socialist society throughout the U. S. 
S. R., which is bigger in area and population than the 
United States, Canada and Mexico put together and which 
has greater natural resources than any other country on 
earth. Second, the Soviets pursue an independent foreign 
policy and though immensely strong in both an economic 
and military sense, want to remain neutral and at peace, 
and to limit the spread of the imperialist war. Third, the 
Soviets are glad to maintain good diplomatic relations and 
to trade with any country which maintains a reciprocal at- 
titude toward them. Fourth, the Soviets, realizing the 
dangers with which they are surrounded in a hostile world, 
are determined to build up an ever more powerful defense 
machine and to strengthen their position as much as pos- 
sible from the standpoint of military strategy. 

Regarding these first two points, let me refer to a recent 
dispatch by the veteran American journalist, Walter Dur- 
anty, who writes: “Voltaire once said, ‘Cultivate your own 
garden.’ And so I believe two things: first, that the Rus- 
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sians have a fine, big garden to cultivate; and second, which 
is more important, they want to and intend to and will 
cultivate it—meaning no monkey business about starting 
wars for other people or keeping wars going or anything of 
the kind.” Well, Mr. Duranty is correct. The Soviet 
people go right ahead cultivating that garden. And only 
recently their economic experts started to draw up a Fifteen- 
Year Plan which will have as its goal the outstripping of 
all capitalist countries in per capita production. 

The fact that Stalin has become Premier of the Soviet 
Union does not, I feel, indicate that Soviet policy is going 
to shift on any of these basic points, though it could mean 
some alteration in the temporary tactics used in following 
out these points. It is more probable, however, that Stalin’s 
taking over the Premiership from Molotov, who, heaven 
knows, is sufficiently busy with his duties as Foreign Min- 
ister, implies a vigorous tightening up in Soviet political 
administration and economic enterprise, in both of which 
there is admittedly considerable room for improvement. 
And this would be part of a general effort to put the entire 
country into the best possible condition to face the critical 
and unpredictable international situation and to give the 
world notice that Russia is ready to meet any and all event- 
ualities. Also, it is obvious that Joseph Stalin as Premier 
can deal directly with the heads and high officials of foreign 
governments. 

So far as tactics are concerned, I cannot see that recent 
developments like Soviet Russia’s recognition of the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq or its withdrawal of recognition from the 
governments-in-exile of certain German-occupied nations 
point to a drastic change. And it may well turn out that 
the U. S. S. R. at this time is actually drawing farther 
away from both sets of belligerent governments and nearer 
to the various peoples racked by the horrors of war in 
Europe and Africa and Asia. It is wise to remember that 
ever since the Revolution of 1917 the Russians have stood 
foursquare for international Socialism, that they have never 
given up this ideal, and that they unquestionably hope some 
good will come out of the present mess in the form of new 
socialist regimes. 

Turning for a moment to the Far East, I would like to 
remind you that the Chinese Republic could hardly have 
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continued to resist Japanese aggression without the large- 
scale economic and military supplies sent by the Soviet 
Union. And it is quite paradoxical that those very Americans 
who denounce Russia for being, as they argue, an ally of the 
Axis, keep on selling to Japan over 60 per cent of its oil 
supplies—and the amount is steadily increasing—thus en- 
abling the Japanese army and air-force to keep on killing 
the Chinese. These Americans, it seems to me, belong to 
that largest of all firms, Hypocrisy Incorporated. 

Now, reflecting upon these various considerations, I think 
we can brand as fantastic nonsense all this talk about the 
U. S. S. R. being an enigma and a riddle; a country, to 
cite the magazine Look, where life remains almost as 
mysterious as that in a Tibetan monastery. When I visited 
the Soviet Union in 1932 and again in 1938 there was 
nothing very “mysterious” about the life of the people; 
they were gay and confident and flourishing, as they no 
doubt are today, even in the midst of this terrible world 
crisis. 

Nor is the Soviet Union in my opinion in any sense 
weak; believe me, the Soviets are playing their cards from 
strength, not weakness. Soviet Russia is a friend well 


worth having these days. And I heartily wish the Ameri- 
can Government would realize this fact instead of cutting 
down more and more on trade with the U. S. S. R. and 
putting obstacles in the way of good American-Soviet re- 
lations. 

Those foreign observers who keep claiming that the 
Soviet Union is feeble and afraid still hope, I believe, that 
the beautiful plan of Munich can yet be resurrected and 
the Nazi barbarians turned against Soviet Socialism. Per- 
haps the not so incredible Rudolph Hess enters into the 
picture somewhere here. At the same time such observers 
are reluctant to admit the actual power and stability of the 
Soviet Republic, because that would be to admit that the 
planned socialist economy of the U. S. S. R. is a real success. 
It was precisely this refusal to recognize the truth about 
Soviet Russia that boomeranged in 1939 against the French 
and British and was a major factor in bringing on this 
hideous war. 

So, to all students and observers of the Soviet Union, 
including journalists and authors in this country, I humbly 
recommend the good old slogan of that good old American, 
Benjamin Franklin, namely “Honesty is the best policy.” 


To Comrade Nett, Steamship and Mai 


It gave me a this-worldly thrill, 
not a spiritist chill— .. 


Under a glaring 
midsummer sky 
into a port 
dripping 
like molten July 


(perfect item 
for a poet's gazette) 
steamed S.S. Comrade 
Theodore Nett. 


| know him by 
the two life-savers 
goggling on the rail— 
his thick rimmed 
spectacles. 


Hail 

Theodore Nett, 
once more well met! 
Things hum, as always, 

when you arrive; 
glad to see you 

puffing and alive, 
with the living breath 

of steam and smoke; 
with ropen sinews 

and grapnel hands 

and spine of oak! 


Careful, edging in— 
this spot is shallow 
and thick as tallow! 


How did it go 

on your way from Batumi? 
I'll bet 

your boilers boiled a potful, 
Eh, Comrade Nett? 


When you were a man, 


not this nautical 
avatar, 
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what work you gave 
the samovar! 


Remember that tea 
in the diplomats’ train 
you, 
still pouring 
while they, one by one, 
staggered off 
to their snoring; 


how the couriers went numb 
from ribbons to heels! 

how their eyes glazed 
on the cords and the seals! 


And you going on— 
though the train's own roaring 
sounded like snoring— 
declaiming a poem 
no yawn could blur; 
now chatting again 
about him, about her. 


And while all Time 

you seemed to abolish 
sweat gave your brow 

a dazzling polish. 


Till a furious cock 

from somewhere seemed to leap 
and pecked you, at last 

off to sleep. 


Could we have imagined then 
this is where we'd meet again!— 
| along the quayside, 
dreaming, 
And you, grown huge, 
puffing and steaming— 
| still a man, 
a steamer you, 
big as a moon 
cleaving space in two. 


Reprinted through the 
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Ah, how real 

our course you make— 
prodding our history 

wide awake; 
reddening the blood 

of the studied battle, 
unlidding the roar 

and the frenzied rattle. 


To the word the fire 
of Communism 
is, as the sun 
to its ray in a prism. 


A meeting like this 
is a sharp reminder 
of our common oath, 
our fellowship binder. 


Should we feel ourselves slipping, 
Should we hedge and hitch, 

let the scratch of a bullet 

soothe that itch! 


Our oath, to live 
in human unity, 
in a borderless world 
without Englands or Prussias 
or Swedens or Russias, 
and put living blood 
in the veins 
that join Chinas 
and Spains. 


For this we stride 
past barking revolvers 
to simple death; 
to become great steamers 
and breathe 
steam breath. 


Comrade Nett 
may my life 
have an end 
like yours 
my friend! 
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By THE CAPTAIN 


~~ Oe ee. =. > In this fourth article of his series the Captain 
CE reviews the Period of Latent War, 1929-1938 


pe 4 


HE tthird distinct period in the viet Government formed the special 
development of Soviet defense co- Far Eastern Army which ever since 
incides with the first two Five-Year has stood guard over the Soviet East- 
Plans. It was ushered in by an abor- ern border. By the end of the year 
tive attempt at intervention. At the 1929, after several sharp, short blows 
end of this period the Soviet Union dealt by the newly formed army, order 


was forced to fight short, “‘one-round” and peace were restored. It was a 
wars every year (1938, 1939 and_ troubled peace, however, for in 1931 
1940). the Japanese, with the benevolent ac- 


The adoption of the First Five-Year quiescence of Great Britain, began the 
Plan in 1928 brought home to the conquest of Manchuria. Since then 
enemies of the Soviets the unpleasant and until the summer of 1939, hardly 
realization that socialism was neither a month passed without some border 
“dying” nor reverting to a “modified incident between Japanese and Soviet 
form of capitalism.” The Plan was to troops. Over 300 armed encounters 
transform the Soviet Union into an in- were recorded during that period. 
dustrial country. The base of heavy It might be said that the Second Im- 
industry which this required would  perialist World War began in the sub- 
simultaneously serve for the technical urbs of Mukden in 1931 and smoul- 
and military rearming of the country. dered until September Ist, 1939. The 

The imperialists organized a new Soviet Union was not directly involved 
intervention, hoping thereby to hinder in its “‘preliminaries’”—China, Ethio- 
execution of the Plan, if nothing more pia and Spain—but it did not fail to 
destructive were accomplished. This read their meanings. ‘Therefore this 
time their spearhead was to be the Man-_ period of “latent war” was for the 
churian Marshal Chang-Hsueh-Liang Soviet Union also the period of inten- 
and his bandit army. In the summer sified military preparations. 
of 1929 the Marshal, with the support 
of the numerous Russian White 
Guards in Manchuria, raided the Chi- The primary military object of the 
nese Eastern Railroad, arresting Soviet first Five-Year Plans was to put the 
employees, demolishing their clubs and Bed Army on wheels and wings, and 
schools and seizing their belongings. provide it with ultra-modern weapons. 
The Marshal’s masters expected the ‘The following figures show the rate of 
Soviet Union to declare war on China, progress made. The “motorization quo- 
which would then get help from mis- tient” of the Red Army (or number of 
cellaneous imperialists, drawing the mechanical horse-power per man), rose 
Soviet Union into a full-dress war. But as follows: 2.6 in 1929, 3.07 in 1930, 
the Soviets contented themselves with 7,74 in 1933, and 13.0 in the beginning 
demanding strict fulfillment of the of 1939. Thus the First Five-Year Plan 
treaty in reference to the Chinese East- boosted the moto-mechanization of the 
ern Railroad, removal of the White Red Army threefold, and the second 
Guard bands from its right of way, Plan almost doubled it. The absolute 
and release of the Soviet railroad work- jncrease was greater still because the 
ers. The imperialists interpreted this number of men had also been increased. 
as a sign of weakness, as the peace pol- The key to the entire rearming 
icy of the Soviet Union usually is inter- process of this period is found in the 
preted, and the Chinese bands were words of Voroshilov at the XVI Com- 
.. given orders to advance. munist Party Congress in 1930: 

In the late fall the Chinese White ‘ : 
The above pictures show Soviet tanks, armored The basis for the arming of our coun- 


cars, anti-aircraft guns and heavy field artil- Guards crossed the Soviet border and try lies in the accelerated development of 
lery in the 1932 pated. began burning and pillaging. The So- our economic system, in the increase cf 
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metallurgical production, in the develop- 
ment of our chemical industries, in the 
production of motorcars and tractors, 
and in general in the development of our 
engineering industries. 

And in 1928 the Soviet economic 
organ, Ekonomicheskoye Obozrenie 
wrote: 

In drawing up our five-year economic 
plan we must pay great attention to the 
rapid development of those branches of 
our economic system in general and of 
our war industries in particular which 
will play the main role in consolidating 
the defensive powers of our country 
and ensure economic stability in time of 
war. Industrialization also means the 
development of our war industries. 

However, despite this emphasis on 
rearmament and_ the tremendous 
growth of defense appropriations (369 
million rubles in 1923, 395 million in 
1924, 1.5 billion in 1933, 5 billion in 
1934, 8 billion in 1935, 14.8 billion in 
1936, 22.4 billion in 1937) the allot- 
ments never exceeded 25-30 per cent 
of the total budget. (It is about 32 
per cent of the total in 1941.) 

There is a theory that the new 
“blitz” strategy was born of the very 
restrictions imposed by the Versailles 
Treaty upon German military power; 
forced by these restrictions into new 
lines of thought the German gen- 
eral staff worked out the offensive of 
massed tanks and planes. It is an in- 
controvertible fact, however, that the 
Soviet General Staff was the first to 
apply this doctrine and “to aim at cre- 
ating a modern war technique which 
would permit the development of an 
initial war of defense into a powerful 
counter-offensive against the aggres- 
sor.”* 

This is reflected in the charac- 
ter of the armaments created by the 
Red Army during this period. The 
strategy of the Red Army is a func- 
tion of masses and modern weapons, of 
“numbers multiplied by mobility” and, 
we might add, by fire- and shock-pow- 
er. It must be noted here that the 
Soviet General Staff always rejected 
the “ultra-modern” theories of exclu- 
sive use of tanks (Fuller) or exclusive 
use of planes (Douhet) as well as 
those stick-in-the-mud theories, which 
persisted in relegating planes and tanks 
to mere auxiliaries. The Red Army 
envisages the massed use of both weap- 
ons, in coordination with all other 
arms. Consequently the Red Army in- 
cludes a great number of moto-mecha- 


nized divisions with attached motor- 
* Unless otherwise specified quotations and cita- 
tions in the text are from Max Werner’s “The 


Military Strength of the Powers” and “Battle 
for the World,” Modern Age Books, Inc. 
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ized infantry as well as tank units 
attached to infantry and cavalry divi- 
sions. ‘The same system applies to the 
cooperation between the airforce and 
other arms. 

While few official figures are avail- 
able, two types of data are at hand: 
1) official Soviet military reports 
which give the picture of the growth 
of the Red Army armaments usually 
in percentages; and 2) reports appear- 
ing in the foreign, especially German, 
military press. 


The Tank Arm 


Tank formations are the nucleus of 
the offensive power of the Red Army 
on land. They are the product of the 
two first Five-Year Plans. 

In January, 1934, Voroshilov said: 

In 1930, at the time of the Sixteenth 
(Party) Congress we had a very small 
number of tanks. Some of these tanks 
were already of our own production 
while some of them remained from our 
“earnings” in the form of war trophies 
(of the Civil War). At the present 
time we have an adequate number of 
absolutely up-to-date tanks. 


Follows, the testimony of foreign 
experts. From Japanese naval attache 
Maede, in the organ of the Japanese 
Admiralty Yessu, in 1932: 

It is not merely the great number of 
tanks which is important, but the fact 
that an enormous number of them are of 
the most modern type. The mechaniza- 
tion of the Red Army astonishes all the 
foreign attaches present at its parades. 

From the French General Baratier 


in Le Temps, March 25, 1934: 


The Red Army possesses an even 
greater number of mechanized weapons 
than the best armies in Europe. 

From the present chief of the Ger- 
man Tank Corps, General Guderian, 
in Militaerwissenschaftliche Rund- 


schau, December, 1935: 
10,000 tanks, 150,000 tractors and 


over 100,000 other military motor-trans- 
port vehicles place the Red Army at the 
head of all other armies. 

From the Chief of the French Mili- 
tary Mission, General Loizeau, report- 
ing after the Kiev maneuvers in 1935: 

As far as tanks are concerned we shall 
have to put the Soviet Union in first 
place. { 

The German military magazine 
Deutsche Wehr stated that the Red 
Army had 25 tank brigades in 1935. 

On his part, Voroshilov, speaking at 
the XVIII Party Congress in March, 
1939, announced that in comparison 
with 1934 the tank formations of the 
Red Army had increased 191 per cent; 
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(Above) Improved versions of the same 
types of military equipment shown on the 
opposite page—1939-40 period. (Below) The 
Soviet-built cruiser "Kirov" of the Baltic Fleet. 
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The Growth of the Red Army. 


the number of armored cars had in- 
creased seven-and-one-half-fold; the 
“salvo” of all armored vehicles had in- 
creased fourfold. Applying to General 
Guderian’s absolute figures Marshal 
Voroshilov’s percentages, we might as- 
sume 25,000 tanks in the Red Army 
early in 1939. In the intervening 
years the defense budget of the Soviet 
Union rose from about 40 to 70 billion 
rubles. 

In the course of building up the 
greatest mechanized striking force on 
earth, the Red Army _ experimented 
with and introduced on a mass scale 
entirely new types of tanks, viz., am- 
phibians, land “destroyers,” and extra- 
heavy types weighing over 70 tons. 


The Air Arm 


The principles of the Red Army as 
laid down far back in 1924-25 envis- 
age: 1) the use of planes en masse and 
2) the close cooperation of the air- 
force with the other arms. It is quite 
natural, therefore, that the air arm 
should have been one of the first de- 
veloped by the Red Army during its 
period of rearmament. 

In January, 1934, Voroshilov said: 


. . . As you are aware, we already had 
a fairly good air force even in 1930. For 
several years we have been working hard 
at this new and most important arm... . 


In February, 1936, the French Air 
Minister Pierre Cot observed: 
The air force of the Soviet Union is 


already the strongest in the world and it 
is rapidly being strengthened still further. 
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The British military critic, Capt. 
Liddell Hart (“Europe in Arms,” p. 
16), said in 1937: 


The Soviet-Russian Air Force is the 
strongest in Europe at the moment. 


In December, 1935, Colonel von 
Bulow wrote in Militaerwissenschaft- 
liche Rundschau: 

In recent years the air force of Soviet 
Russia has been strengthened to such an 
extent that it is now the strongest in the 


world. It forms the core of the whole 
military strength of Soviet Russia. 


In December, 1936, Colonel von 
Bulow in the same publication calcu- 
lates that year’s Soviet plane produc- 
tion at 8,000. Later on Bulow calcu- 
lated that the Soviet aviation industry 
could produce some 20,000 planes an- 
nually. The French designer and ex- 
pert, Breguet, voiced an identical opin- 
ion. In 1937 the German military 
magazine Wehrmacht estimated the 
Soviet Air Force at from 15,000 to 
17,000 machines. 

Turning now to Voroshilov’s report 
in March, 1939, we find that in the 
period since 1934 the personnel of the 
Soviet Air Force increased by 138 per 
cent and planes by 130 per cent. Again, 
by applying Voroshilov’s percentages 
to the estimates given above, it may be 
assumed that at the time of his report 
the Soviet Air Force had not less than 
15,000 planes. ‘This figure is further 
borne out by his assertion that the 
“bomb-salvo” of the Soviet Air Force 
had grown in five years from 2,000 to 
more than 6,000 tons. 

It should also be noted that by 1938 
the ratio of heavy bombers to other 
aircraft in the Red Army had in- 
creased from 10.6 per cent to 20.6 per 
cent and of fighters from 12.3 per cent 
to 30 per cent, a vast increase in of- 
fensive shock-power. Voroshilov’s re- 
port further noted bomber speeds “far 
surpassing” 300 m.p.h. and a ceiling 
surpassing 46,000-49,000 feet. These 
figures, it should be borne in mind, ap- 
ply to the year 1938. 

Since then, with Soviet war indus- 
tries working even at half the capacity 
estimated by von- Bulow and his col- 
leagues, the Soviet Air Force would 
have reached about 30,000 planes. 
This checks with a statement appear- 
ing in July, 1940, in Voyennaya Mysl, 
organ of the Soviet General Staff, that 
in an offensive, two armies of nine army 
corps require an average of 3,500 war- 
planes. Large-scale warfare on the 
western front would certainly involve 
five or six times that.number of army 
corps. ‘Taking into account the air- 





force of the Special Far Eastern Army 
and the general air reserves we arrive 
at about the same total. 

The parachute-arm is purely a crea- 
tion of the Red Army. The first para- 
chute landing under fighting condi- 
tions took place in 1931 when fifteen 
parachutists with a machine-gun landed 
in the rear of a large band of basmach 
bandits in Central Asia and success- 
fully carried out their mission. During 
maneuvers in 1935 and 1936 entire 
brigades with artillery and light tanks 
were dropped in parachutes. Germany 
first began training parachute troops in 
1938, the U.S.A. in 1940. France got 
nowhere. British parachutists have 
been heard of only in conjunction with 
a raid against Southern Italy at the 
end of 1940, with results unknown to 
us. 


Weapons 


The Red Army is outstanding for its 
artillery equipment, which includes all 
types: siege, coastal, field, anti-aircraft 
and anti-tank. 

This is the more remarkable be- 
cause the Russian Army, during the 
first World War, was noted for its 
quantitative deficiency in all types of 
artillery except, perhaps, light field- 
pieces. Suffice it to quote the figures 
given by General N. Golovin (‘The 
Russian Army in the World War,” 
Yale University Press, 1931). Gen- 
eral Headquarters demanded, for in- 
stance, 14,620 3-inch guns but received 
only 3,538; 812 6-inch guns, but re- 
ceived only 116, etc. These figures. 
apply to the third year of the war and 
show that in 1917 the Russian Army 
had far less artillery than the German 
Army in 1914. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the Russian equipment was poorer 
in 1917 than in 1914. By 1934 Vor- 
oshilov could say: 

In 1930 our artillery armaments were 
in part left over from the imperialist 
war, from the Tsar and in part con- 
structed by us during previous years. 
This artillery was fairly good, but not 
up to the level of contemporary foreign 
models. We had very little heavy, how- 
itzer, light-calibre tank and anti-tank 
artillery. During past years production 
has started on a number of new models 
of guns and shells and much has been 
done in modernizing the existing models. 

At the present time our artillery both 
in regard to quantity and quality is— 
quite decent. 

This was an obvious understate- 
ment. In 1931 the League of Nations 
reports on armaments credited the Red 
Army with 30 regiments of heavy ar- 
tillery. In 1935 it was reported to the 
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Congress of Soviets that since 1931 the 
strength in heavy artillery had been 
doubled. 

In 1935 the Soviet military paper 
Krasnaya Zviezda announced: 

Our artillery now has a very consid- 
erable number of sniper guns for anti- 
tank operations; in comparison with 1934 
the number of such guns has increased 
several times over. 

In September, 1938, Militaerwissen- 
schaftliche Rundschau noted that in- 
formation in its possession showed that 
the Red Army had more guns than the 
French, British, Italians, Poles and 
Japanese put together. 

Finally, in March, 1939, Voroshilov 
said that the artillery salvo of a Ger- 
man Army corps weighed 6.078 tons, 
that of a Soviet Army corps, 7.136; 
that the firing rate of a German Army 
corps was 48.7 tons of shells per min- 
ute and that of a Soviet Army corps 
66.6 tons of shells per minute. ‘Thus, 
not only does the Red Army have more 
and bigger guns, but these have a high- 
er rate of fire. (Figures do not include 
weight of bullets, mines, rifle grenades 
and other small-arms projectiles. ) 

As to quality, the German magazine 
Artilleristische Rundschau noted in 
May, 1936, that the Soviet 76 mm 
gun had a range of 8 miles while the 
German 77 mm gun had a range of 7 
miles. . .. The Soviet 37 mm anti-tank 
gun had a longer range than the Brit- 
ish Vickers 47 mm gun and the new 
Swedish Bofors 37 mm gun... . The 
Soviet 105 mm anti-aircraft gun had 
the longest range known in Europe, 8 
miles vertically as compared with the 
newest contemporary Swedish Bofors 
gun’s 6.7 miles. 

As for infantry arms, Voroshilov, re- 
porting on the results of the First 
Five-Year Plan, said: 


We now have a semi-automatic rifle, 
several models of automatic rifles, a sub 
machine gun, etc... . 

This does not seem to jibe with 
PM’s statement on April 29th, 1941, 
that: 


. the U. S. Army and Capt. Mel- 
vin M. Johnson . . . have developed the 
only successful semi-automatic rifles in 
the world—the Army Garand and the 
Johnson gun. 


Reports of Finnish officers contained 
testimonials to such Soviet weapons, 

Back in 1934 Voroshilov was able to 
report: 

In 1930 the army was already armed 
to a considerable extent with heavy and 


light machine-guns. But we had not yet 
organized mass production of our own 
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new models, we had no tank and air- 
plane machine-guns of our own produc- 
tion at all, we had no machine-guns for 
anti-aircraft fire. At the present time 
we have a fully adequate number of our 
own good machine-guns. . . . 


This “adequate” number was in- 
creased tremendously during the period 
1934-1938. The ratio of that increase 
is shown in the rise of the tank salvo 
which in that period rose by 393 per 
cent. The aircraft machine-gun salvo 
trebled during that period. 


The Navy 


The development of the Soviet 
Navy began during the First Five Year 
Plan, efforts being mainly concentrated 
on the building of coastal defense ves- 
sels—submarines, torpedo-boats and 
the famous mosquito-torpedo-boats. 
The old fighting ships were rebuilt and 
reconditioned and their artillery com- 
pletely modernized. During the early 
thirties the number of submarines in- 
creased five-fold, the number of coast- 
wise vessels, eleven-fold, the number of 
mosquito-boats—almost five-fold. The 
25,000 miles of Soviet maritime bor- 
ders are defended by five separate 
navies: the Baltic, Black Sea, North- 
ern, Caspian and Pacific fleets. 

A report to the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR in January, 
1936, said in part: 

We are creating a powerful navy. We 
first concentrated our efforts primarily on 
the development of the submarine fleet, 


but in the future in addition to building 
submarines, we shall steadily develop our 


surface fleet. . . . Coastal defense is be- 
ing considerably strengthened as regards 
the amount of artillery. . . . Naval avi- 
ation has been supplemented by new 
planes of modern design and the number 
of planes has been increased several fold. 
... It need hardly be said that in de- 
veloping our navy we are drawing all 
necessary conclusions in respect to the 
defense of our coasts both in the East 
and in the West. ... 

It is impossible to give exact figures 
on the composition of the Soviet fleets. 
Even the omniscient “Jane’s Fighting 
Ships” has to be content with a num- 
ber of question marks on the subject. 
However, it is universally acknowl- 
edged that the Soviet Union has the 
world’s greatest submarine fleet. In 
1939 two new armored cruisers of the 
“Kirov” class were commissioned, thus 
proving that Soviet heavy industry had 
reached the point where it was able to 
build heavy ships unaided by Britain, 
Germany or Italy. Admiral Kuz- 
netzov, People’s Commissar of the 
Navy, reported that 168 new fighting 
ships had been commissioned during 


1940. 


Matérial—Mobility—Masses 


As mentioned before, Soviet war- 
doctrine and strategy is a function ot 
matériel, mobility and masses. Having 
discussed the building up of tremen- 
dous reserves of matériel during the 
decade 1928-1937 in the Soviet Union, 
we shall devote the next article to the 
human element of the Red Army, i.e., 
to its masses. 


Vital to Soviet defense is its booming iron and steel industry. An article in the April 

"Metals and Alloys," American technical journal, tells of recent strides in capacity of 

Soviet steel production and says: “The largest blast furnaces in the world are in 

operation in the USSR." Photo shows the great iron and steel plant at Magnitogorsk, 

with a capacity in excess of 1300 tons daily, and the largest open hearths in the 
world, with a capacity of 400 tons. 













The USSR Grows Its Own Rubber 


The Soviet Union is taking vigorous measures to find 
substitutes for one of its few deficit raw materials 


UBBER production has become so 

important in the Soviet Union 

that on March 29th the Supreme So- 

viet instituted a new Commissariat de- 

voted to extending domestic rubber 

production. Tikhon Borisovich Mit- 
rokhin was appointed Commissar. 

“[he new Commissariat will have an 
already highly developed rubber indus- 
try to administer, based both on syn- 
thetic production and on the develop- 
ment of new rubber-bearing plants, 
adapted to temperate zone climates. 

A large part of Soviet rubber pro- 
duction is by chemical synthesis. Soviet 
synthetic rubber production is being 
based on a new process for obtaining 
' isoprene rubber derived from acetylene 
which itself is derived from such cheap 
raw materials as coal, lime and water. 
This Soviet technique was devised by 
Professor A. U. Favorsky who received 
one of the recent Stalin prizes. In this 
article, however, we will limit our- 
selves to rubber obtained as an agricul- 
tural crop, from temperate zone plants. 
In this direction Soviet science has 
made considerable advances. 


**Kauchkonossi” 


The Russian word kauchkonossi is 
very descriptive ; it means plants which 
contain rubber. 

Naturally, when we think of rub- 
ber and rubber-bearing plants, we 
think of the tropical Brazilian rubber 
tree—Hevea_ Brasilienesis—which _ is 
grown commercially in tropical Dutch 
East Indies, Africa, and which recent- 
ly, in new plantations, has been devel- 
oped on more scientific lines than be- 
fore, in South America. 

The Soviet Union, wishing to free 
itself from dependence on raw rubber 
imports from distant tropical countries, 
and having no climatically suitable 
area for growing the heveas, sought 
other plants, native plants or imported 
plants adaptable to its climate, that 
could produce rubber for the constant- 
ly growing Soviet requirements for 
auto and truck tires, and other needs. 

On January 17, 1931 a committee 
of scientists to direct and supervise ex- 
peditions for rubber-bearing plants was 
appointed. It included the well known 
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scientist, Academician N. I. Vavilov. 
During 1931, 1932 and 1933, thirty 
scientific expeditions were organized, 
which collected more than 4900 plant 
specimens. These represented 316 
genera and 1048 botanical species. 
They were thoroughly classified, plant- 
ed, analyzed, etc., and 609 species were 
found to contain rubber. A Kauch- 
konos Trust was organized, and as- 
signed thirteen farms for experimental 
planting, and further study of the ma- 
terial. Special All-Union Rubber 
and Gutta-percha Scientific Research 
Institutes were established at Moscow 
and Margoshev, with several branch 
experimental fields in the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia. 

In 1935 the Trust had produced 
enough seeds and plants to cover the 
following acreages both on fields of the 
farm allotted to them and elsewhere: 
kok-sagyz—4270 acres; tau-sagyz— 
2770 acres; guayule—1300 acres; va- 
tochnik—800 acres; evkommia—320 
acres. Planting is progressing at such a 
pace that the planned acreage sown 
to kok-sagyz alone will be a million 
acres next year. This year about 170,- 
000 acres were sown. As much as 150 
lbs. of rubber have been extracted 
from roots harvested on a single acre 
of land, although the average yield is 
now about one-fifth of that figure. 
However it is held that the combina- 
tion of practical experience and further 
research will make such yields common- 
place in the next few years. 

At the All-Union Agricultural Fair 
in the suburbs of Moscow, there is a 
special exhibition room devoted ex- 
clusively to kauchkonossi or rubber- 
bearing plants in the Technical Crops 
Pavilion. Here in mural paintings, 
enlarged photographs, charts and ex- 
hibits in cases, are shown the origin 
and the rapid development of this new 
branch of agriculture, and the indus- 
trial products drawn from it. Not 
only are the plants shown, but samples 
of rubber produced from them, and the 
tires and other products made from it. 


Kok-Sagyz and Tau-Sagyz 


The best of the native plants has 
proved to be kok-sagyz. This was 


By J. W. PINCUS 


found in the Tien-Shan Mountains in 
the Kazakh SSR, near the Chinese bor- 
der. Discovery of this plant was made 
by two collective farmers, V. V. Spiva- 
chenko and V. A. Bukhanevich, who 
received large awards and whose pho- 
tos and biographies are among the dis- 
plays in the rubber-bearing plants ex- 
hibit at the Agricultural Fair. The 
roots of kok-sagyz contain from ten to 
twenty-seven per cent of rubber and 
the plant itself is of exceptional adapt- 
ability, being successfully grown as far 
north as the Archangel area. It is 
also more resistant to attacks by insect 
pests and plant diseases, than other 
rubber-bearing plants; and the rubber 
it yields is of very high quality. 

The botanic name of kok-sagyz is 
Taraxacum, Kok-Sagyz-Rodin. It be- 
longs to the same family as dandelions. 

Successful plantings were made on 
some kolkhoz farms in the fall of the 
year, as late as November, and also in 
spring—but in the latter case the seeds 
had to be stratified (that is, kept moist 
at low temperatures for twenty to 
twenty-five hours without permitting 
the seed to sprout). The crop is cul- 
tivated a number of times during the 
growing season. so as to keep the weeds 
out and to keep the soil between the 
rows well pulverized. In addition to 
applying fertilizer at time of planting, 
additional amounts of fertilizers are 
applied to the growing crops—called 
side-dressing in English and ‘“pod- 
kormka”’ (“fattening ration”) in Rus- 
sian. ‘Thirty-two pounds of complete 
mixed fertilizers per acre, and a second 
application of forty pounds, gave excel- 
lent results. In some cases third appli- 
cations were made consisting of phos- 
phoric acid and potash. The depth of 
these applications varied from eight 
centimeters for the first application, to 
ten for the second, and thirteen for the 
third. 

The crops produce seeds the first 
year which have to be gathered by hand, 
and very rapidly, several times per day 
during the season, since they mature 
very fast, are light and winged like 
typical dandelion seed and if not picked 
in time would be blown away. The 
partially matured seed heads are placed 
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in wooden trays for drying. These 
are covered with cloth to keep the 
seeds from being blown away. 

The roots, containing the rubber, 
can be harvested the first year, but 
produce larger crops during the second 
or even the third year. They were dug 
out with a sugar-beet lifter. The tops 
of the plants were either twisted off or 
cut off by knife. Care had to be taken 
not to cut them off too near the root. 
This year a new machine will be put 
into operation. It has been specially 
designed for kok-sagyz by a team of 
agricultural machine designers headed 
by Academician A. Sivachenko. The 
machine can be drawn by tractor or 
horse. The machine not only enor- 
mously speeds up harvesting but ex- 
tracts virtually all the roots, twenty- 
five per cent of which were left in the 
ground when picked by hand. 

The harvest of roots is stored in 
open sheds, to await transport to fac- 
tories where they are washed, ground, 
and put through the special process de- 
veloped by Soviet technicians, by which 
their rubber is obtained. 

The seeds, after drying, are put 
through cleaning machines and are 
then distributed for planting. Although 
the seeds of these plants came from 
wild plants a number of injurious in- 
sects and plant diseases have attacked 
them. A thorough preliminary study 
of ‘these has been made by the Rubber 
Scientific Institute, and a report con- 
taining eleven articles written by So- 
viet scientists has been issued. The 
growing of kok-sagyz is being spread 
to all Soviet Republics. 

A large number of kolkhozes which 
have gone in for kok-sagyz growing 
achieved very high yields in 1940. On 
February 28 leading Soviet newspapers 
devoted their front pages to a decree 
issued by the Sovnarkom. and the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party, giving de- 
tailed instructions for extending culti- 
vation and improving yields of kok- 
sagyz. The decree offers special induce- 
ments to stimulate its further develop- 
ment such as facilities for exchanging 
the raw product for finished rubber 
goods—galoshes, boots, tires, etc.—on 
very favorable terms; giving farmers 
extra rubber goods for work-days put 
in in kok-sagyz cultivation, in addition 
to their regular pay; and also special 
money awards for exceeding the plan, 
starting new plantations and for fur- 
ther scientific improvements. 

Tau-sagyz, which belongs to the 
botanical family Scrozonera Tau- 
Sagyz (Tourn) L., was also found 
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near Tashkent, in the Kara-Tau moun- 
tains of Central Asia. Its discoverer 
was S. S. Zaretski who has been ac- 
corded cash awards and other honors. 
Out of the seven thousand plants col- 
lected, fourteen definitely rubber bear- 
ing species are recognized. The rub- 
ber content of tau-sagyz reaches forty 
per cent, or more than kok-sagyz, but 
it has not proved as adaptable climati- 
cally nor as resistant to pests and 
blights. While complete figures of the 
tau-sagyz acreage are unavailable it 
has been officially reported that ten 
tons of these seeds were obtained 

commercial _ fields 


1939, and were 
planted in Kazakhstan and_ the 
Ukraine. (Ten tons of seeds would 


be sufficient for at least 12,000 acres. 

A third promising plant—Crim- 
sagyz, is as the name implies, a native 
of the Crimean Peninsula. It belongs 
to the same family as kok-sagyz, name- 
ly Taraxacum, but the species is Me- 
golorrhison Hand-Mazz. But this 
plant contains only from six to eight 
per cent of rubber. 

The Russian name for these sagyzes 
s “kauchkonossovii oduvantchiki,” or 
rubber-containing dandelions. Soviet 
scientists, after determining the num- 
ber of chromosomes in different species 
of sagyzes, obtained interesting results 
by crossing the ten different species of 
Taraxacum and fourteen different spe- 
cies of Scorzonora. Biology of flower- 
ing, character of multiplication of spe- 
cies, and other cytological data have 
also been studied. The root of the 





kok-sagyz, which in the wild plant 
weighs from four to five grammes, has 
been very much increased, experimeatal 
farm specimens having been brought 
up to a weight of 150 grammes and 
still greater root weights are expected. 
At the same time the rubber content 
has been raised. 


Guayule 


Another plant which is of Mexican 
origin has been improved by Soviet 
scientists. A member of the botanical 
family Parthenium L. argentatum 4A. 
Gray and Pa. incanum H. B. K., guay- 
ule grows wild in Mexico and northern 
Texas. An American rubber compan 
is cultivating guayule in California. 
Mexican guayule seeds were planted in 
Turkmenia and Tadzhikistan and also 
some in Azerbaidzhan in the Caucasus. 
The perennial forms of guayule have 
done quite well in western Turkmenia 
and in southwest Tadzhikistan; but in 
the Caucasus most of the perennial 
forms were winter killed. Attempts 
are therefore being made to grow 
guayule as an annual crop in Azerbaid- 
zhan and in Northern Caucasus. The 
plant breeding work with guayule car- 
ried on in the USSR, has already pro- 
duced two hardy new varieties: P. 
latifolium and P. augustofolium. These 
contain seven to ten per cent of rub- 
ber, as compared to the two to three 
and a half per cent content of the wild 
Mexican variety. This is considered 
among the best imported plants and 

(Continued on page 34) 


An putnam plot of kok-sagyz, main rubber-bearing plant of the USSR, in the Kursk 
Region. (Inset) Roots of the kok-sagyz plant 
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In his third article Mr. Lynn deals with the reconstruc- ¢ 
tion of Moscow, laboratory of Soviet city planning intact for sentimental reasons, and an . 





N the Soviet Union it is compara- 

tively simple to plan a new city. The 
principles of socialist city planning are 
clear; there are ample material means 
to build on a vast scale; there is free- 
dom to use land, material and labor as 
required by the scientifically deter- 
mined plan specifications; and archi- 
tectural expression is limited only by 
human knowledge and creativeness. 
But the problem is more complicated 
in the replanning of old cities. There 
Soviet architects face a relatively fixed 
composition of districts and communi- 
cations, irrationally but _ historically 
evolved by outworn modes of social liv- 
ing. Plants, parks, roads and homes 
are where they chanced to rise, and if 
misplaced, can be relocated only by a 
large scale radical reorganization—a 
costly procedure involving much dem- 
olition. 

At first new construction in the old 
cities haphazardly followed the fixed 
channels set by the old directions of 
growth. Factories went up in resi- 
dential neighborhoods, and apartments 
alongside factories. Rajlroads were run 
into the hearts of cities and unplanned 
for new trafic clogged the traffic lanes. 
Uncoordinated improvements in sani- 
tation facilities produced water short- 
and the old sewerage systems 
(wherever and such as they were) were 
overburdened. | Unprecedented  de- 
mands for gas, electricity and central 
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heating posed problems that could not 
be solved piecemeal. The time had 
come for thorough scientific city plan- 
ning of a new kind, demanding a com- 
prehensiveness for which no precedent 
existed. “The problem was exception- 
ally complicated in the case of the city 
of Moscow whose reconstruction be- 
came in effect, the laboratory of Soviet 
city planning. 

As has already been mentioned in 
our first articles, there was a consider- 
able divergence of opinion, and even 
confusion and muddle-headedness on 
the part of city planners in the early 
stages of Soviet construction. The pre- 
vailing theories, some of which hardly 
deserve this dignified term, could be 
classified in three groups: a conserva- 
tive group, an ultra-radical or “leftist” 
group, and in later years, what might 
be called a scientific socialist group. 

The conservative group, which had 
the field between 1920 and 1930, was 
composed of older architects who had 
won success by building for the old 
ruling class. Most of them had no 
sympathy with the revolution and no 
understanding of the philosophy that 
guided it, and many worked in their 
own professional field for the return of 
capitalism. Their proposal to extend 
the territory of the city to about 
+95,000 acres, seven times its original 
s ze, appears to have had an ostens- 
ible purpose to preserve the old city 


actual purpose to weaken the city’s de- 
fense by a territorial separation of the 
political center from the workers’ 
quarters. The architectural style was 
to be that of the old aristocratic resi- 
dences, squires’ country houses, church- 
es and monasteries. However, not all 
the older architects were reactionaries. 
Some had been fighters for socialism 
before the revolution, and others ex- 
perienced a sincere conversion to it 
when they saw its benefits to society. 
‘These now enjoy positions of trust, 
esteem and leadership in the field of 
architecture and city planning. 

The ultra-radical or “leftist” group 
professed to be revolutionists and no 
doubt most of them were sincere, and 
indeed so proved themselves in later 
years. But the peculiarities of their 
doctrines made it possible for the 
counter-revolutionary minded to hide 
behind them and use their extremist 
ideas to provoke and sow confusion and 
disillusionment. ‘The leftists — pro- 
claimed that the radial and annular 
street system (such as Moscow has) is 
feudal ; that the checkerboard pattern of 
city plan is capitalist; that the straight 
linear type (ribbon cities) is petty-bour- 
geois. None of these types therefore 
could be used in socialist city planning, 
which called for some new geometric 


(Above) Photomontage showing projected 

widening of Moscow's Red Square with 

planned new buildings of the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry. 
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form, “expressive” of socialism. Where- 
upon these “theoreticians” set out on a 
long, abstract, doctrinaire, pseudo- 
academic journey in search of a “‘social- 
ist” geometric form, forgetting all 
about the pressing immediate needs. 

Of course there is nothing inherently 
feudal, capitalist or petty-bourgeois 
about any geometric form. As a matter 
of fact the supposedly feudal radial and 
annular type of plan lends itself to 
good organization of modern motor 
trafic. The real flaws in the radial and 
annular plan of old Moscow were the 
dead ends, purposeless intersections, 
inadequate widths, and so on. 

Again the “leftists” propounded the 
“theory” that the street is merely a 
trafic artery; its sole function is to 
permit a maximum of traffic maneuver- 
ability, safety and speed of flow. 
Therefore it requires a minimum of 
architectural attention. As a_ result 
they placed buildings with their least 
attractive sides to the street. This, too, 
suited the enemies of the revolution. 
Such streets put a dismal face on the 
new system. 

Thus, in their unimaginative de- 
votion to “science” and “‘function” the 
“leftists” forgot that in addition to 
serving as traffic arteries, streets are 
also for promenades, parades and fes- 
tivities. Even assuming that streets 
were to be used as traffic arteries only, 
their esthetic aspect would still be im- 
portant. Esthetics, too, is a “function” 
to be provided for in socialist city 
planning. 

We have called the third group 
“scientific socialists.” This group made 
no effort to plan the entire architec- 
tural future in advance. They saw 
their task as the solution of the large 
enough current problems, realizing that 
this solution would constitute their 
historic contribution in the developing 
architectural expression of the socialist- 
communist era. 

While the “left” would keep none of 
the historically developed architectural 
forms, declaring them inconsistent with 
socialist culture, the scientific socialists 
reasoned thus: We must start some- 
where. Let us begin by making use of 
the best in architectural culture of the 
past and the present. Let us pick up 
where other great peoples left off, 
carrying it further with the socialist 
content in our architecture, the contri- 
butions of our industrial development 
and our liberated architectural talent. 


A sketch by the Kukryniksi satirizing the 
former chaos of one of the landmarks of old 
Moscow, Lubiansky Square. 


The scientific socialist group won 
the support of the great majority of the 
architects and of the general public. It 
received the moral support of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party in its resolution on the recon- 
struction of Moscow and on city plan- 
ning in general, adopted June, 1931. 

The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party had appointed a special 
commission to report on the recon- 
struction of Moscow. The chairman- 
ship of the commission had been en- 
trusted to the young, energetic and 
gifted Soviet executive Lazar M. Kag- 
anovich. The commission made an 
exhaustive study of city planning prob- 
lems, visiting every European city 
showing progress in city planning. 

The Kaganovich report analyzed the 
development of cities under the old 
social system, and surveyed the new 
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urban development 
opened up by the revolution. It offered 
a detailed study of Moscow of that 
day, proposed plans for its reconstruc- 
tion and brought specific recommenda- 
tions. On the basis of this report the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party adopted a detailed resolution 
which marked a turning point in city 
planning in the USSR. It made recom- 
mendations to the State Planning Com- 
mission, and to city Soviets, covering 
municipal economy and the operations 
of the building industry. It instructed 
members of the Communist Party in 
these fields to carry out the provisions 
of the resolution. The resolution was 
followed by the appointment by the 
Moscow Soviet, jointly with the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, of a plan- 
ning commission to bring in a new 
general plan of Moscow. 

(Turn to page 20) 
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The radial character of Moscow 
with boulevard rings around the 
center intersected by radiating 
avenues, can be seen in the plan 
at the left. The inner rings mark 
the boundaries of the succession 
of districts that grew outside the 
Kremlin walls in the feudal period. 
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The top photograph on the col- 
umn to the right is an architect's 
perspective of the New Prospect 
(shown in the plan breaking into 
the Park Circle in the lower left 
arc). The New Prospect culmin- 
ates at one end in the Palace of 
the Soviets, rising above the hori- 
zon, and at the other end in a 
spacious semi-circular park .bor- 
dered by the Andreyevsky Canal. 
The Park is shown on the plan. 
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Photograph (second from top) 

showing the method of simultane- 

ously widening streets and replac- 

Why. j ing old buildings with new. The 
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Uf space behind the fence is the site 
> PS. of the old buildings, which were 
demolished as soon as apartments 
were available for tenants, in the 
new buildings erected behind 
them. By the addition of the 
space on which the old buildings 


Pr, Ves \ yy ih, stood the street is being more 


than doubled in width. This scene 
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shown in the plan bisecting the 
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The photo under the Gorky Street 
reconstruction shows a section of 
the granite embankment of the 
Moscow River and one of the 
stately new bridges that now span 
the river. Beautiful riverside drives 
are located above the embank- 
ments. The Moscow river shores 
were formerly unsightly, unwhole- 
some mud banks. 
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— ns The bottom photograph shows 
some of the numerous new apart- 
. ments that line the rebuilt streets 
aor - Railways of Moscow. The apartments are 
spacious, fitted with modern con- 
veniences and designed in archi- 
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This commission announced an in- 
ternational competition for a plan for 
the reconstruction of Moscow. In re- 
sponse a well known foreign architect 
proposed that the whole city be de- 
molished and a new city erected on its 
site. To this a Soviet critic replied: 
“When one needs a surgeon one does 
not invite an executioner.” 

This, in essence, expresses the ap- 
proach of Soviet city planners to the 
reconstruction of old cities, which are 
seen as living, functioning organisms, 
though their circulatory systems might 
be irrational, a few organs out of nor- 
mal alignment and some wild grown 
tissue disturbing general functions. 
Such conditions can be corrected by 
architectural surgery. And so, Soviet 
architects, engineers, municipal econ- 
omists and other scientists are daily 
operating on the bodies of old cities. 
Scores of old cities already show a 
newly acquired youth, and the capital 
city of the USSR is undergoing a 
metamorphosis which seeks to make 
her the world’s most beautiful city. 





Busy traffic in one of Moscow's newly widened 
streets. 









































Future historians will probably be- 
gin the chronology of scientific socialist 
city planning with the replanning and 
reconstruction of Moscow, upon which 
the coincidence of many historic events 
heaped great responsibilities and honors. 
It is the seat of the first proletarian 
state in the world and the center of 
the new socialist culture. Old Mos- 
cow would not do as the reception room 
of the great socialist state. Its dimen- 
sions were not in proportion to the new 
needs and its facilities were inadequate. 
It had to be renovated to express the 
dignity, eloquence and culture of the 
new occupant. 

The reconstruction of Moscow drew 
upon the best minds of the country, 
technical, artistic and political. The 
interest of the country’s leaders was 
particularly great because the experi- 
ence gained in the reconstruction of the 
capital was to serve in the develop- 
ment of all other cities. 

On July, 1935 the Soviet govern- 
ment finally adopted a general ten year 
plan for the reconstruction of the capi- 
tal of the USSR, based on studies last- 
ing several years. Before turning to the 
discussion of this plan it is necessary to 
make clear a certain distinction be- 
tween the new socialist cities, discussed 
in previous articles, and older cities of 
the Union. Cities like Moscow and the 
capitals of the various Soviet republics 
are administrative, cultural and politi- 
cal as well as industrial centers, where- 
as the new socialist cities are conceived 
both as smaller settlements of people 
(generally up to 300,000 population) 
and of a more limited function—that 
is, industrial centers exploiting raw 
materials located nearby. Much of the 
activity of cities which are administra- 
tive and cultural centers are carried on 
in offices, which obviates the strict sepa- 
ration of residential zones from the 
places of work. Thus in Moscow one 
will see large office buildings and in- 
stitutions side by side with residential- 
block developments. Industrial estab- 
lishments, however, their administra- 
tive offices and educational institutions, 
are being surrounded by the customary 
protective green belt. 

When capitalist large scale industry 
came to Moscow it settled on the out- 
skirts where land costs were cheaper. 
Around the plants grew slums. In 
time the growing suburban industries 
and their expanding slums became part 
of the city and formed distinct neigh- 
borhoods of the type encountered in 
our own large cities. These neighbor- 
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hoods had little to do with one another. 
Communications between them and of 
each with the center were inadequate 
and irrational. 

It would have been ideal to have all 
Moscow’s industries in one zone on the 
leeward end of the city, separated by a 
protective green belt from the residen- 
tial zone and the center. Were the 
planners to demolish all the factories 
and move them into a new territory? 
That would have been too expensive 
and would have disorganized produc- 
tion over a considerable period. The 
planners left factories where they were 
except those that were health or fire 
hazards, and surrounded them with 
green spaces; and they restricted fur- 
ther industrial expansion within the 
municipal boundaries. To make up for 
the loss of residential territories around 
the factories and to reduce population 
density to a maximum of 200 people per 
acre, territories adjacent to industrial 
neighborhoods were developed for hous- 
ing and landscaping only. The largest 
territorial expansion was made in the 
southwest of the city in the Lenin 
Heights districts—the most healthful 
and picturesque part of Moscow, with 
space for 1,500,000 of the contemplated 
total of 5,000,000 population. 

These additions increase the area of 
Moscow from 71,000 to 150,000 acres. 
The new areas are undeveloped and 
can be rationally planned. Hundreds 
of new, large residential garden blocks 
with pools, fountains, sculpture and 
modern conveniences and comforts are 
to be completed in the new sections by 
1945. 

To improve the circulation system 
between the old and new peripheral 
sections of Moscow and between each 
of them and the center, the entire 
street system had to be reorganized. 
Here the planners performed a major 
and delicate operation indeed. Continu- 
ing basically the old system of streets, 
the new plan radically reconstructs and 
improves it with a system of new 
streets. 

Moscow is a system of concentric 
boulevards, intersected by streets radi- 
ating from the center. Between the 
ring boulevards, there were formerly 
urban labyrinths, winding lanes, blind 
alleys and dead ends, outlining small, 
odd shaped blocks. These are now 
merged into larger blocks through the 
elimination of superfluous dead-end 
streets. A number of the rings were 
not complete and the radial avenues 
did not traverse the city from end to 
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end, making it much more difficult to 
get about the city than it will be in the 
completed new street layout. To get 
from one opposite section of the city to 
another it will not be necessary to go 
through the center as one can see from 
the map (page 18). Instead it will be 
possible to use the arcs of any of the 
circles, thus avoiding congestion in the 
center. Note also that the streams that 
meander through Moscow have river- 
side drives on both banks, connected 
with the street system. 

The intersections of the circular and 
radial streets are being formed into 
spacious squares, permitting traffic 
maneuverability and providing parking 
facilities. Another factor in eliminat- 
ing traffic congestion is the decentral- 
ization of population masses and facili- 
ties. For example there will be no one 
theater district. On the contrary, the 
plan calls for an even distribution of 
population settlements and their cul- 
tural facilities all over the city. 

Moscow’s main thoroughfare will be 
Lenin Avenue (marked “New Pros- 
pect” on the map.) It will begin in the 
park outside the Southwestern district 
and culminate at the Palace of Soviets. 
It will not be a street in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but a composition of 
parks, gardens and roadways. It will 
be lined by palatial public and residen- 
tial buildings, in an impressive en- 
semble with the Palace of Soviets as its 
architectural summit. Other important 
new arteries are to be the riverside 
parkways along the banks of the Mos- 
cow and Yauza Rivers. Along these 
and the other boulevards, will risé 
magnificent residential buildings of 
from six to fourteen stories. The gran- 
ite river embankments will have boat 
docks and water sports stadia of stately 
design. The beautiful new bridges, 
like the famous stations of the Moscow 
subway, have their own individuality, 
architecturally integrated with the ap- 
proaches and other features of their 
surroundings. 

For the safety of pedestrians under- 
Pass crossings will be cut beneath the 
new wide thoroughfares, which will 
ilso have curbed pedestrian, safety 
islands. Grooving the center of the 
boulevards will be paths for cycling in 
the summer and skiing in the winter. 

Moscow’s new street blocks are not 
conceived as merely a sum of houses, 
but as planned architectural units. 
Criticism has been leveled against the 
construction of tall, long, overbearing 

facades, monotonous with their rows of 
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equal sized windows. One critic put 
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it: “. . . such facades lack one of the 
fundamental qualities of a real socialist 
art—humanness. Their solid mass is 
oppressive, it dwarfs man, robs him of 
his personality.” Therefore recesses 
and breaks are introduced in the fac- 
ades for sculpture and small architec- 
tural forms such as niches, porticoes 
and fountains. Small squares, land- 
scaped and architecturally embellished, 
are also frequently used to break the 
monotony of long straight lined streets. 

The widening of the old streets is 
carried out in interesting fashion. New 
buildings are raised behind the old 
small houses fronting on the street. 
When construction is completed the 
old buildings are demolished and their 
sites become part of the widened streets. 
Street widening is thus accomplished 
with a minimum of inconvenience to 
residents and pedestrians. Historically 
valuable landmarks are preserved. Over 
250 old Moscow buildings, mostly 
churches and feudal mansions, have 
been moved at great cost, when the 
narrow streets on which they stood 
were widened. The buildings were 
then so relocated as to be seen to best 
advantage in their new settings. 

The territory of Moscow is not con- 
fined to the new boundaries shown on 
the map. The general plan covers a 
radius of 50 kilometers (30 miles) 
from the center. Immediately beyond 
the city boundaries a protective belt 
of forest park five miles wide is being 
created, to serve as a reservoir of pure 
air and a place of recreation. Beyond 
the forest belt will be an agricultural 
zone to supply the city with dairy and 
vegetables. 

The old railroad system of Moscow 
cut up the city with railroad tracks 
and freight depots. All rolling stock 
depots, freight unloading and sorting 
stations and freight warehouses are 
now being relocated outside the city. 


Tracks within the city will be placed 
in underground tunnels, and will be 
electrified to do away with smoke 
nuisance. The squares in front of rail- 
road stations are being widened and 
provided with parking space. 

The Palace of Soviets, the Kremlin 
and a group of squares adjacent to 
them, will be the new center of Mos- 
cow. Here public offices which in the 
past were spread all over town will be 
concentrated and housed in magnifi- 
cent new, multi-story buildings. The 
celebrated vast mass demonstrations of 
Moscow will be held on a Red Square 
doubled in size, with spacious new tri- 
bunes opposite the Kremlin wall. 

The approaches to Moscow have 
also been replanned. The Soviet auto- 
mobile tourist of the near future will 
be struck by the beauty of Moscow 
miles before he enters it. 

The reader is probably well ac- 
quainted with the Moscow subway and 
the Moscow-Volga Canal. Generally 
the subway follows the most important 
of the larger circle avenues, and its 
stations contribute architectural fea- 
tures. The canal which provides Mos- 
cow with water and makes the Moscow 
River navigable to large river boats, 
divides into two arms on its approach 
to the city (see map.) On one is 
located the Northern port, on the other 
the Southern port, both given a sump- 
tuous architectural treatment as are all 
the stations of the canal. Both lie on 
the outskirts of the city, leaving: the 
riverways within the city free for un- 
impeded intra-city water traffic. This 
also avoids the smoke of long haul 
vessels. 

The year 1945 will mark the end of 
the Moscow ten year plan of recon- 
struction. That year will see the 
completion of the hugest project of 
municipal reconstruction in history. It 
can be expected to bring into being the 
world’s most beautiful metropolis. 


Comparative diagram showing old and new width of Gorky Street which 
has been widened from 54 feet to 180 feet. 






















Soviet 


Edueation: 
1917-1932 


“One can become a Communist only 
when one enriches one’s mind with the 
knowledge of all the wealth created by 
mankind.’ —Lenin. 


EFORE Marx, pedagogy, along 

with other social sciences, had not 
been brought into the family of sci- 
ences. It was still in the “by guess and 
by God” state and achieved the status 
of a real science only after the October 
Revolution. We may also say that 
pedagogy is treated as a real science on 
-a national scale only in the Soviet 
Union. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
many important advances had not pre- 
viously been made in the field of educa- 
tion. Many individuals had approached 
the subject of pedagogy as a science, had 
made observations, carried out isolated 
educational experiments of great value, 
and injected progressive ideas into edu- 
cational practice. These contributions 
toward a science of education were 
widely and wisely drawn upon by 
Soviet educators in developing their 
own educational system. But the pre- 
revolutionary heritage of education in 
Russia was very meager. 

In Russia it was not till the 11th 
century that schools first appeared. 
These were connected with monasteries 
in the Kiev region. As late as the 16th 
century education was still limited to 
these monastery schools and tutoring 
in the families of the rich. 

The first noteworthy advance in 
education in Russia was made in the 
time of Peter the Great at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. Trade was 
then penetrating into the Russian em- 
pire and the need for technically pre- 
pared people was beginning to be felt. 
Peter the Great, breaking the church’s 
monopoly on education, established a 
network of lay professional schools. He 
founded in Moscow a “School of 
Mathematical and Navigating Science,”’ 
a “School of Surgery,” and an “Engi- 
neering and Artillery School”; in Len- 
ingrad the “Marine Academy” and in 
Siberia a “Mining School.” ‘The St. 
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Kindergarten serving women workers of the 
Kaganovich Ball-Bearing Factory in Moscow 


Petersburg Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1715. 

Peter also took steps toward the 
organization of elementary education, 
but for a limited class. In 1714 he 
ordered the establishment of the so- 
called “figuring schools” in the provin- 
ces “for the education of the children 
of deacons, sub-deacons, and petty offi- 
cials.” This competition forced the 
church schools to enlarge their courses 
of study by adding the subjects of 
Geography, History, Physics and 
Politics. 

Russian education, as developed by 
Peter the Great and throughout the 
entire 18th century, was dominated by 
ideas brought in from Western Europe. 
But a more indigenous culture was 
burgeoning. The great Russian sci- 
entist, Lomonosov (1711-1765), helped 
to direct education into more inde- 
pendent, Russia lines. Due to his 
efforts Moscow University was found- 
ed in 1755, with two preparatory 
schools, one for the children of the 
nobility, one for the children of gov- 
ernment officials. | Lomonosov wrote 
the first Russian grammar, the first 
rhetoric, and other basic text books. 

Actually, Russia was one of the first 
countries to introduce a system of state 
education, limited though it was. 
Catherine the Great, influenced by her 
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contacts with Western Europe and 
responding to popular pressure, made 
a beginning of free education in 1782. 
A Committee for the Establishment of 
People’s Schools was appointed, which 
worked out a plan for the opening of 
a few “‘people’s schools” in district and 
gubernia towns. However, the total 
attendance in these schools approxi- 
mated only 20,000. Alexander I car- 
ried the move a little further, making 
it possible for a minute percentage of 
the children of the people to reach the 
university. Nicholas I, however, see- 
ing a menace to autocracy in popular 
cducation, prohibited secondary school- 
ing for serfs, workers and peasants. 

During the first part of the 19th 
century, efforts to spread education 
among the people and progressive ten- 
dencies in education were both ruth- 
lessly suppressed by the government. 
But the rising bourgeoisie fought 
against this and by the ’40’s of that 
century, progressive, democratic ideas 
in education, brought in from Western 
Europe, began to spread. 

The social unrest which led to the 
reforms of 1861 was expressed largely 
in a movement for the education of the 
people. After the reform of 1861, 
schools began to be established even in 
the rural districts. Seeing its hold 
upon the people threatened by this 
spread of education, the church became 
active. When the Zemstvos (restricted 
local governmental bodies), set up un- 
denominational schools, the church 
immediately set up a parallel system of 
primary schools under its own control, 
and with state support, the government 
preferring the church schools as the 
more effective instrument of political 
reaction. Actually the influence of the 
church was paramount in the Zemstvo 
schools as well. Similar care was taken 
to prevent higher education from be- 
coming a source of progressive think- 
ing. University attendance was limited 
to the upper classes. Student freedom 
of thought and action was severely 
restricted. 
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A table drawn up in 1904 showed 
Russia’s school population to be only 
3.3 per cent of the total population. The 
revolution of 1905 opened the way for 
some reforms, but education still re- 
mained beyond the reach of the masses 
of the people in Russia proper, while 
among the national minorities schools 
were practically non-existent. In 1914, 
Russia came nineteenth in a literacy 
table of the countries of the world, 
with only 28 per cent of its population 
able to read and write. 

Nevertheless a serious and brilliant 
culture had developed in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia. In world culture such 
Russian names as those of Pushkin, 
Dostoievsky, Mendeleyev, Pavlov, 
Moussorgsky, Tolstoy, Lenin . . . to 
mention only a few, hold a lofty place. 

During the latter half of the 19th 
century, Russian students in the uni- 
versities of Leipzig, Heidelberg, 
Prague and many other European uni- 
versities, were outstandingly brilliant. 
The Russian “emancipated woman” 
was the most “emancipated” of all the 
women in the world, in those cases 
where she was able to break away from 
the slavish existence the majority of 
Russian women were forced to endure. 

“The cursed thing,” as Herzen 
(1812-1870) said, was “that one class 
exclusively” had access to this culture, 
the rest of the people were “kept in 
ignorance” because “despotism cannot 
exist with enlightenment.” Lenin, in 
1913, assailed the system, noting that: 
“four-fifths of the young generation 
are doomed to illiteracy by the serf 
government of Russia.” The struggle 
for the spread of education to the peo- 
ple was, until the October Revolution, 
one of the main forms of the general 
struggle against tsarism and enlisted 
the sympathy of numbers of progres- 
sive men and women. It was always 
one of the main demands of the Bol- 
shevik Party. 

One of the first decrees issued by the 
Bolshevik government after they took 
power, made education universal and 
free to all, took it entirely out of the 
hands of the church and prohibited the 
teaching of religion in the schools. The 
tasks with which they were faced in 
building a new educational system were 
tremendous. 

In building their new educational 
system the Soviet Government knew 
what they wanted to do and how to do 
it. The writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin are rich in material 
on the subject of education. Accord- 
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ingly the basis of Soviet pedagogy is to 
be found in scientific socialism. Its 
leading principle in relation to educa- 
tion is that the source of the formation 
of the ideas of society is in the material 
conditions of the life of society. There- 
fore, in defining the content, form, and 
methods for the bringing up, training, 
and teaching of children they started 
not from any absolute ideas and prin- 
ciples, but from the actual, concrete 
social conditions with which they were 
faced. 

But many of the former teachers 
were in opposition to these principles 
and refused to work under the new 
government. Of those who continued 
to teach many were anti-Soviet and 
sought to spread counter-revolutionary 
ideas. The few existing schools were 
not only miserably insufficient in num- 
ber but had fallen into disrepair. There 
was a shortage of everything schools 
need—desks, text-books, note-books, 





pens, pencils, and paper, blackboards, 
chalk, erasers, brooms, dusters, fuel for 
heating... . 

Another pressing problem was the 
education of the various non-Russian- 
speaking nationalities. The forced rus- 
sification program of the tsars had 
withheld education from many millions 
of non-Russian-speaking children. 

Those problems had all to be tackled 
and tackled at once. 

And the Bolsheviks tackled them all 
at once—tackled them vigorously and 
systematically. 

As usual, there was division of opin- 
ion as to methods. Some extremists, 
Shulgin for example, reacting sharply 
against the failure of the tsarist schools, 
argued that schools were unnecessary. 
“Why teach the child? The street 
teaches him, the Party teaches him. 
Why a school?” Others, reacting 
against the tyranny of the father in the 
old Russian family, condemned the 


(Top) Tenth grade students of a school in Erevan, capital of the Armenian SSR. 
(Below) The late Nadiezhda Krupskaya, Lenin's widow, with a group of Young 
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family as an obsolete institution, harm- 
ful to children, who were to be re- 
garded as wards of the State, taken 
out of the home and put into institu- 
tions under expert care. 

All such individual unscientific ten- 
dencies were short lived; schools were 
not abolished; the family remained. 
But both schools and families were 
different. Parents could no longer 
tyrannize over their children—were 
forbidden by law to beat them, tie 
them up, shut them up in rooms or 
closets, etc. Still more important in 
the creation of a wholesome, enriched 
and strengthened family was the fact 
that it was no longer dependent on 
economic ties. 

Since there were not enough teach- 
ers who could be trusted to carry out 
the aims of the Bolshevik government, 

















































che problem was temporarily solved by 
viving a larger degree of responsibility 
to the children themselves. Schools and 
universities, during these early days, 
were run to a very large extent by 
pupils and students. They participated 
in discussions as to time tables and 
courses of study. In some cases teach- 
ers were hired and fired according to 
their decisions. 

This period afforded wonderful op- 
portunities for the science of pedagogy 
and the teachers and Soviet leaders 
gained rich experience and developed 
genuinely scientific theories and meth- 
ods from the observations they were 
able to make as to how children in 
groups, acting freely and without re- 
straint, behave. 

To the RSFSR Commissariat of 
Education, which for the first years of 
its existence was headed by the bril- 
liant and versatile Anatole Lunachar- 
sky, must be attributed the truly mag- 
nificent accomplishments of those early 
years, in not only sweeping away the 
dusty and limited educational system 
and methods of the past, but in estab- 
lishing the world’s first system of free 
and universal people’s education. This 
had to be achieved in a period during 
which the country as a whole was en- 
gaged in the process of recovery of 
its all but completely shattered eco- 
nomic structure and building a new 
society. It had to be achieved along 
with an entirely new system of pre- 
school education, non-existent before, 
which not only had a vast educational 
importance, but was also an essential 
pre-requisite in giving women more 
freedom to take advantage of their new 
status of complete equality. It had to 
be achieved side by side with the estab- 
lishment of a nation-wide system of 
adult education to “liquidate the il- 


(Left) Students of the Timiriazev Agricultural 
Academy studying the construction and op- 
eration of a threshing machine. (Below) A 
lecture on chemistry in the auditorium of the 
Timiriazeyv Academy 


literacy” of the millions who had no 
chance at all to learn under the old 
regime, to complete the education of 
millions of others, and to reeducate 
still more millions ill-equipped to han- 
dle the vast problems of the new order 
by the education they had received 
under the old. Until her death in 
1939, Lenin’s wife, Nadiezhda Krup- 
skaya, who held a leading post in the 
Commissariat of Education, brought 
all her revolutionary devotion, her 
deep understanding of the people’s 
needs, her seasoned store of Marxist 
knowledge and experience to the serv- 
ice of Soviet education. 

It is interesting to note that while 
the RSFSR Commissariat of Educa- 
tion has always taken the lead in de- 
veloping the content and the method of 
the new education, there has never 
been an All-Union Commissariat of 
Education. Because of the varying 
educational problems of the different 
sections of the country and the special 
needs of the different nationalities, it 
has been deemed necessary that each 
Soviet Republic have its own distinct 
Commissariat of Education. 

From the very beginning, the whole 
aim of the Soviet school was to close 
the gap between the school and life 
outside. The whole world was combed 
for progressive educational ideas. 
Methods that in other countries could 
be tried out only in isolated experi- 
mental schools were now tried out 
throughout the whole Soviet system. 
The Dalton plan and the project meth- 
od (known in the Soviet Union as the 
“complex method”) were widely stud- 
ied and applied, with modifications. 
The complex method was used for 
children of eight to twelve, and an 
adaptation of the Dalton plan was 
used for children of twelve years and 
on, including the universities. It be- 
came the “‘brigade-laboratory” method ; 
instead of children working on individ- 
ual assignments, they worked in groups 








of four to six in the intermediate and 
high schools, and college students in 
seminars of from twenty to thirty. 

There were no examinations and no 
marks. Instead of regular lessons and 
formal assignments the children had 
group projects to perform. Beginning 
with problems of their own homes and 
communities, with things close and 
comprehensible to them, the range of 
subjects widened out until it took in 
other parts of their own country, then 
other countries, and finally the whole 
world in its inter-relations. The 
project might be of the community or 
region where they lived, or of some 
group of Far Northern or other peo- 
ples. Into these projects, arithmetic, 
writing, nature study, geography and 
history were all presumably _inter- 
woven. The children carried out cer- 
tain tasks within a given period, the 
teacher guiding them as to where and 
how to find out facts for themselves, 
rather than formally instructing them. 
The children learned to use libraries 
and daily newspapers in their work. 
Artistic expression was encouraged, and 
painting, modelling and  dramatics 
were widely used in the projects. The 
wall-newspaper, written and _ illus- 
trated by the children themselves, be- 
came an important part of extra- 
curricular work, and an instrument of 
self-criticism. 

Another important aspect of the 
new Soviet education was its polytech- 
nical basis. By this it was meant that 
the school program should impart a 
knowledge of the general scientific 
principles underlying all productive 
processes, at the same time giving the 
children, within the limits of their 
strength, practical experience in using 
the tools of mechanized industry and 
agriculture. Thus, progress toward the 
Marxist goal of eliminating the gap 
between mental and physical labor be- 
gan by bringing education and work 
together as part of a single process. 
This polytechnical basis was introduced 
first through excursions to nearby fac- 
tories, farms, power stations, or what- 
ever productive enterprise the com- 
munity offered, to give the children a 
picture of the basic processes that made 
the wheels of the community turn. 
Participation in these processes was 
woven into the school curriculum 
through the introduction of related 
workshops and enterprises in the 
school, and in some cases, through open- 
ing up sections of the plant itself to 
children, where they learned under 


direct supervision of the workers. This, 
however, was found to be impractica- 
ble, and later all such work was car- 
ried on within the school, although 
excursions and first hand acquaintance 
with actual productive enterprises con- 
tinued. 

In August, 1930, a decree was is- 
sued calling for the introduction with- 
in two years of universal compulsory 
education in the primary schools 
throughout the country, and according 
to the same decree all the schools were 
organized into a “unified system of 
polytechnical education.” ‘That sum- 
mer the first all-Russian congress on 
polytechnical education was held in 
Moscow. Educators from all over the 
country compared notes on methods 
they had used in linking up the gen- 
eral education program directly with 
productive labor. Following the con- 
gress, all the schools were attached to 
some industrial or agricultural enter- 
prise, where the children not merely 
observed, but took part in some phase 
of the work. 

Through these new _ educational 
methods, an eager, active, radiant 
group of young people was growing up. 
But gradually it became clear that there 
were certain very definite weaknesses 
in the laboratory brigade system. For 
one thing, it could be made completely 
effective only under the guidance of the 
most gifted and versatile teachers. The 
wide variety of qualities required of the 
teachers, who needed to be versed in 
many fields of knowledge, were rarely 
found in one person. Also, since the 
brigades competed with one another, 
there was a tendency to push forward 
the brighter members, to leave the 
burden of the work to the more capa- 
ble, letting the others fall behind. 

Thus, while group responsibility, col- 
lective work, over-emphasis on hand- 
work and under-emphasis on book 
learning, had produced spirited young 
people, with plenty of initiative and 
good intentions, and healthy habits of 
collective work, it was failing to send 
them on to the higher institutions of 
learning with sufficient basic, systematic 
knowledge to pursue properly the 
higher studies offered in the universi- 
ties. These young people astounded 
foreign visitors with questions about 
unemployment, mass production meth- 
ods, the revolutionary situation in 
Spain; but they often dismayed their 
own visiting educational inspectors by 
complete ignorance of the capital cities 
or chief rivers of the leading countries 





of the world and by their appalling 


grammar. 

Noting these defects, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party in 
September, 1931, issued a decree call- 
ing for more thorough grounding in 
such basic subjects as physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, language, geography. 

But a more fundamental step proved 
necessary. And in August, 1932, a 
historic decree was issued providing for 
drastic changes in the school system. 
The decree provided for thorough 
grounding in the basic sciences, and 
stressed the need for imparting knowl- 
edge of the classical as well as modern 
schools of thought. While actual prob- 
lems of contemporary life were to re- 
main the.center of the school program, 
far greater attention to historical de- 
velopment was recognized as essential. 
The need for better organization of 
school work and improved discipline 
were gone into thoroughly. 

The most important change in meth- 
od was the reinstatement of regular 
classes with definite lessons according to 
a strict schedule of work. Grading and 
examinations were reintroduced in or- 
der that greater attention could be 
given the needs of the individual pupil. 
The lecture method was revived in the 
universities. 

Thus the attempt at wholesale appli- 
cation of the project and laboratory 
brigade methods was abandoned, al- 
though some of their best features were 
retained. The “project” idea could 
still be woven into regular class room 
work, but was no longer the basic 
teaching method. Independent work 
was still encouraged, but rather 
through the extra-curricular “circles” 
on science, art and almost every con- 
ceivable subject, than in the regular 
class room. 

In the interests of discipline and or- 
der all administration was given into 
the hands of the teachers and directors 
of the schools and universities. But 
many avenues of student expression re- 
mained, notably the wall newspapers, 
edited and prepared by the children 
themselves, and a laige degree cf self- 
government was retained in the mani- 
fold extra-curricular activities which 
are an integral part of Soviet sciool 
life. 

As the provisions of these carefull) 
considered decrees were put into effect, 
the schools became more closely inte- 
grated with the productive life of the 
country. Factories and other estab- 
lishments became “patrons” of the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Question: Statements were made in the 
press and on the radio to the effect that 
the Soviet Union has mistreated Poles in 
newly acquired Eastern Poland and 
further that many people were deported 
from that region to other parts of the 
Soviet Union, mainly Siberia. Can you 
please give us some information on the 


subject? S. B. N., Hatfield, Ark. 


Answer: The hostile press and hostile 
radio commentators seek to create the 
impression that the Soviet Union met 
with great opposition from the population 
of Eastern Poland and that therefore 
the Soviet authorities applied repressive 
measures against the population, espe- 
cially Poles, resorting to large scale 
deportations. 

Established facts fully refute such alle- 
gations. Overwhelmingly the population 
of these areas greeted Soviet power as a 
liberator. The chief difficulties that 
Soviet power encountered in Eastern 
Poland (now the western part of Soviet 
Ukraine and Soviet Byelo-Russia), came 
not from the local population but were 
the outcome of a large refugee influx 
creating overcrowding of the Soviet 
areas. The Soviet authorities admitted 
tens of thousands of people, among them 
Jews, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians and 
Poles, fleeing towards the newly estab- 
lished Soviet borders from Polish dis- 
tricts now under German rule. Had the 
Soviet authorities decided instead to close 
its new borders to these refugees, seeking 
a haven and a new start in life in the 
Soviet-protected former regions of Po- 
land, there would have been no _ prob- 
lem of overpopulation, and consequently 
no necessity to move some of the refugees 
to other parts of the Soviet Union. 

The great influx of refugees overtaxed 
the housing facilities of Western Byelo- 
Russia and Western Ukraine to the point 
where it endangered the health of entire 
communities, Sanitary and hospital facili- 
ties, insufficient even for the old popula- 
tion, could not serve a population dou- 
bled and in some places even trebled. 
Also, the local industries, insufficient in 
so-called “normal times” to afford em- 
ployment to the old population, could not 
immediately provide a livelihood for all 
the new arrivals. In these circumstances 
the Soviet Union hospitably opened other 
parts of the Union to the refugees and 
to those of the native population of the 
new regions who preferred to make a 
new start elsewhere. This was in such 
sections of the Union as could readily 
absorb them, where they could either be 
put in growing industries or on the land. 
Thousands of individuals and families of 
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the new population, among them Ukrain- 
ians, Byelo-Russians, Poles, or Jews and 
others, without discrimination or favori- 
tism toward any national group, have 
now found their way into the Soviet 
productive life in various parts of the 
country according to the Soviet plan of 
resettlement. (This resettlement plan 
was discussed in the June 1940 issue.) 

Needless to say there was sharp opposi- 
tion to the new Soviet power and the 
new social scheme it inaugurated, from 
large landholders and other members of 
the small exploiting class. No doubt in 
checking their sabotaging activities some 
deportations took place. In no case did 
the nationality of the offenders play a 
part. 

It must be repeated that insinuations 
about deportations of the refugee popu- 
lation who could not have been accomo- 
modated without a resettlement plan, are 
falsehoods inspired and circulated by 
anti-Soviet propagandists. Had the Soviet 
administration of the new districts closed 
its borders to the refugees as the means 
to prevent overpopulation, these very 
propagandists would have condemned the 
Soviet Union for not extending its hospi- 
tality to the fleeing refugees. 

Further, in the many and sudden prob- 
lems that confronted the authorities, — 
the post-war adjustments, the accommo- 
dation of streams of refugees, the changes 
to the new system, there no doubt were 
cases of bad judgment on the part of the 
overstrained administrative personnel, 
which worked temporary hardships. 

Detailed information is not available 
regarding the numbers or specific places 
where some of the refugees were re- 
settled. It is probable that refugees have 
been settled in some of the newly grow- 
ing industrial and agricultural parts of 
Siberia which are similar to our West 
in pioneer days, except that there is gov- 
ernment aid for settlers and collective 
methods hasten the development of com- 
munity life. Anti-Soviet propagandists 
stress Siberia because of the old associa- 
tions in peoples’ minds with tsarist Si- 
beria as the land of exile. What used 
to be Siberia is now divided into several 
autonomous republics and regions, which 
have an enlarged, mainly pioneer popula- 
tion and a life teeming with great in- 
dustrial and agricultural developments. 
New cultural centers, cities and towns 
are growing by leaps and bounds. Siberia 
has such large new and reconstructed 
centers as Omsk, with a population of 
250,000, Tomsk, with 150,000, Novo- 
Sibirsk, 350,000, Stalinsk, 200,000, Kras- 
noyarsk, 150,000, Irkutsk, 200,000, Chita, 
100,000, Ulan Ude, 100,000, etc. Cer- 


tainly these rich, prosperous and rapidly 
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growing regions can easily absorb large 
populations, affording them a comfortable 
life and a very gratifying sense of par- 
ticipating in the building of a future for 
many generations to come. 

How baseless allegations of anti- 
Polish discrimination are, can be seen 
from the following facts. There were 
only 627,000 Poles living in the USSR in 
1938, or about 0.37 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the Union. Yet, in that year 
alone almost six million papers in the 
Polish language were printed; 22 thou- 
sand books published. With the addition 
of Western Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
Russia about one and a half million 
Poles were added to the Soviet popula- 
tion. Roughly the Poles now constitute 
a little more than 1 per cent of the total 
population of the USSR. 

At the end of 1939 there already were 
922 Polish schools in Western Ukraine 
and 932 Polish schools in Western Byelo- 
Russia. 194 Poles were elected as mem- 
bers of the Soviet of the Lvov district. 
15 Polish citizens became deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet of the Byelo-Russian 
Republic of the USSR. 21 per cent of 
the newly elected trade union committees 
were Polish workers. Such facts effec- 
tively dispose of the slanders about an 
anti-Polish bias. 

Moreover, Polish literature and art 
was never given the encouragement and 
the material assistance that it is being 
given now. The whole Soviet Union has 
recently commemorated the jubilee of 
the famous Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz 
as well as the anniversary of the death 
of Chopin. The Ukrainian State Pub- 
lishing House alone published during 
1940 115 books in the Polish language, 
in editions totalling 1,500,000 copies, and 
in 1941 the same publishing house is pub- 
lishing 270 books in correspondingly 
larger edition totals. Further, Polish 
classics are being published in large edi- 
tions in other languages including Rus- 
sian. In addition 56 new textbooks have 
been prepared for Polish schools, while 
at the same time, the Ukrainian classics, 
for instance, are being translated and 
published in the Polish language. In dis- 
tricts of Ukraine or Byelo-Russia with 
a mixed population of Ukrainians, Byelo- 
Russians, Poles, Jews, it is quite cus- 
tomary to have trade union meetings, for 
instance, addressed and discussion carried 
on in all these languages so that the peo- 
ple can be sure of opportunity and free- 
dom to express themselves. This is a 
demonstration of the new solidarity of 
peoples in those formerly hate-ridden dis- 
tricts where chauvinism or any kind of 
discrimination towards any _nationai 
group have now become unthinkable. 
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It Happened 


In Bessarabia 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


On THE DANUBE, documentary film on 
the occupation and reorganization of 
Bessarabia, released by Artkino Pictures 


HEREVER territories, stripped 
from Russia after the first world 
war, have been brought into the new 
Soviet type of political association, of 
free and equal peoples living under a 
Socialist economy—the inhabitants have 
welcomed the change with wild enthu- 
siasm. ‘Though the anti-Soviet press has 
tried to conceal this fact, it has proved 
unsuppressible. Its truth has even been 
obliquely admitted in editorials and radio 
commentaries lamenting that, whereas 
other territorial changes in Europe might 
be transitory, the change to the Soviet 
status must be regarded as lasting. 
Now a film appears that makes visible 
and audible the joy of people in that 
hour that they welcomed as their hour of 
liberation. That fact is made clear with 
all the authority of photographic docu- 


ment, all the vividness of human drama. 


Broadly the cameras move over Bess- 
arabia and Bukovina, storing into film 
that will become history, scenes that, as 
this is written, have already vanished. 
The camera shows bedraggled, barefoot 
peasants pecking at the earth with primi- 
tive implements, and follows them home 
to their sagging mud hovels. (Machine 
and Tractor stations now serve these 
same fields, and new homes are rising.) 
Moving on into the towns, the cameras 
take pitying glances at the rags and stu- 
por of the unemployed, lying on the 
stone pavements. (The unemployment 
exchange in Kishinev was renovated into 
a health center, a few months ago. There 
are no more unemployed.) After a view 
of stone facades, elegant shop windows, 
and paved streets at the center the cam- 
eras shift to the workers’ quarters. The 
squalor is unbelievable; such decrepit 
slums would be hard to match anywhere 
in the world. (Today the ill-housed are 
being rehoused and paving and plumbing 
are radiating from the center through 
all the streets). The cameras nose into 
“factories” with entrances like animal 
burrows, exposing “machinery” unseen 
elsewhere since the dawn of the indus- 
trial revolution. (Clean airy, modern fac- 
tories are rising in their place.) 

Then the cameras show us scenes of 
the occupation. Planes roar above, in 
formation. The roads echo with the 
thunder of tanks and motorized artillery. 
Bridges (the local populace assisting in 
laying them down), swiftly span the 
Streams. Crossings in rubber boats are 
made. The scenes are full of movement. 

But it is a movement in two directions. 
As the Red Army marches in, the peo- 
ple run ecstatically toward them. And 
the drone of the airplanes and the thun- 
der of tanks and rolling guns have no 
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A Bessarabian peasant land distribution committee riding out to the fields 
to measure allotments for landless peasants. 


sinister note. They are like drum rolls, 
to the joyous music of the cheering 
people. 

How much the cameras have to re- 
cord! We see peasant women run be- 
tween tanks to throw bouquets of field 
flowers into the hands of the crews. We 
see the Red-Army infantrymen leaning 
over the sides of their trucks to shake 
eagerly outstretched hands. In the vil- 
lages we see the ceremonial presentation 
of loaves of bread and salt or wine to 
the Red Army commanders, the tradi- 
tional peasant welcome to honored guests. 

The picture is full of swift, unforget- 
table scenes, which often bring tears to 
the eyes. When Timoshenko, heading 
the Soviet troops, enters his native vil- 
lage of Furmanovka; and _ elsewhere, 
where the Red Army enters, old men 
and women whose lips were sealed by 
Rumanian repression for years pour out 
their memories. It is unnecessary to 
understand the words; the indignant 
light from their eyes is tale enough. 

The gates of the grim Rumanian dun- 
geons open, the political prisoners are 
set free, and as they walk out they are 
caught to the breasts of wives, children, 
parents. Over the grave mounds of vic- 
tims slain in uprisings against Rumanian 
tyranny, commemorative services are 
held. A speaker pays tribute to them, 
but stops in the middle of his speech to 
comfort a sobbing woman whose husband 
or son lies under this very earth. 

Other scenes: Bessarabian soldiers 
dropping out of the lines of the evacuat- 
ing troops and pitching-away their guns, 
streaming back to their liberated coun- 
try; refugees from Rumania into Bess- 
arabia debarking from incredibly crowd- 
ed steamers with Red Army men help- 
ing the children down the steep gang 
planks; Rumanian officers at their for- 
mer garrison posts superintending the 
evacuation. Here the camera reveals, in 
a few shots worth volumes, the relation- 
ship of Bessarabian people and Rumanian 
officers. The people look at the officers 
as if they were eyeing aliens. On their 
part the Rumanian officers look corseted 
and arrogant, their faces tight and sneer- 


ing. In their arrogance and in the dif- 
ference of the people one sees the exact 
terms of their relationship. 

One last scene. Land is being divided 
and distributed to landless peasants. A 
man measures out a plot. He uses a 
long rod like a fish pole. When the 
final measure has been made a marker is 
set up, carrying the name of its new 
owner, a little man with a withered peas- 
ant face. His eyes light up with frenzy. 
He cannot contain himself. He runs 
into his field, crouches close to the soil, 
rises, embraces the young growing crops, 
crouches to the earth again. Here is the 
land hunger of the peasants given in its 
clearest symbol. Here all the misery 
of the past and the frenzied joy of the 
present are made actual. 

Because of this understanding of the 
human meanings of the historical events 
they photographed, the cameramen who 
made “On the Danube” have created a 
remarkable documentary film. 


Volga-Volga 

E were unable to review the 

Soviet musical comedy film 
“Volga-Volga” in time for this issue. 
The film received rave reviews from the 
critics. We quote some extracts below: 


“A spirited and gleeful pot-pourri of 
song, dance and nonsense that has more 
verve than most of its suaver Hollywood 
counterparts ... the film takes an infec- 
tious delight in poking fun at pomposity, 
even the pomposity of its own bureau- 
crats, hilariously portrayed by Igor 
Ilinski as a bumbling local official with 
delusions of grandeur.” T. S. in New 
York Times 

“Humor ... robust comedy .. . audi- 
ence having the time of their lives.” 
Cecilia Agar, in P.M. 

“Unusually funny gags, tuneful melo- 
dies and a sly sense of humor which kids 
the pants off would be serious artists and 
bureaucratic officials. . . . The acting is 
in the best slapstick tradition.” Wéilliam 
Boehnel, N. Y. World Telegram 
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A NEW SCIENCE GETS ITS FIRST 
TEXTBOOK 


So many and complex have been the 
problems encountered in settling and de- 
veloping the Far Northern areas that it 
has led to the foundation of an entire 
new science with its own special institute 
and now its first textbooks. The Insti- 
tute, organized last year by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, is called The Insti- 
tute of Eternal Frost, and has buildings 
and laboratories in Moscow. The Insti- 
tute also directs courses in the new 
science in other Soviet educational in- 
stitutions. This year a textbook on Gen- 
eral Science of Eternal Frost has been 
issued and another textbook on Engineer- 
ing in Conditions of Eternal Frost is in 
preparation. The area of eternal frost 
in the Soviet Union is approximately four 
million square miles. In this area the 
frozen subsoil sometimes reaches a depth 
of hundreds of meters. Construction on 
such soil often buckles because of thaws 
due to the heating of the structures. Rail- 
way roadbeds, tunnels and higways are 
subject to special stresses raising unique 
construction problems. The data already 
established are proving of immense value 
in pioneering in the Far North. 


CANAL TO GIVE LATVIA WATERWAY 
CONNECTION WITH THREE SEAS 


Following the Dnieper-Bug Canal 
which multiplied manifold the water 
transport capacities of Western Byelo- 
Russia and Western Ukraine and fur- 
thered their economic communication 
with the productive centers and markets 
of the rest of the USSR, work has be- 
gun on an important new canal project. 
The new canal again involves the 
Dnieper, Soviet Ukraine’s largest river, 
linking it with the Western Dvina. This 
river is the largest river of Latvia, emp- 
tying in the Baltic Sea with the big city 
ot Riga at its mouth. At the point where 
the canal is to be dug the distance be- 
tween the two rivers is about sixty 
miles. 

Links of the canal will connect it with 
the Volga River and the smaller Orshitsa 
and Luchas Rivers. Thus the Western 
Dvina will have interconnections with the 
Volga, Oka, and Moscow Rivers as well 
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as with the Dnieper, and through their 
canal network with the Baltic, the Black 
and the Caspian Seas. It will provide 
a cheap and convenient route to Latvia 
for oil, coal, metals and machinery from 
the Ukraine and a route to the South for 
Latvian goods. 

The flow of the Western Dvina will 
be regulated by constructing a huge 
reservoir by means of which rapids, now 
obstructing navigation, will be flooded 
over, making the river navigable its en- 
tire length. The reservoir dam will be 
linked with hydroelectric stations which 
will generate 100 to 120 million kilowatt 
hours of energy. 


A WHOLE NATION QUALIFIES 


At the big Agricultural Fair outside of 
Moscow which has just opened for its 
third season, the place of honor among 
the participating Soviet Republics, is held 
by the Kirgiz Soviet Republic. In order 
to enter exhibits at the Fair, an exhibitor 
must have succeeded for three years run- 
ning in obtaining yields of high standard 
in quantity and quality. In the first year 
of the Fair only indiv:dual collective and 
state farms met this requirement. In the 
second year entire districts were able to 
meet this requirement. This third year 
the Kirgiz Republic as a whole, that is, 
all of its collective and state farms have 
succeeded in meeting these requirements, 
—the first of the Soviet Republics to do 
so. It is interesting to note that this 
should be achieved by former nomad 
tribesmen who were once considered a 
backward and dying people. The suc- 
cess of the Kirgiz Republic was not con- 
fined to one field. They met the require- 
ments in three—cotton growing, sugar 
beet cultivation and stock raising. 


MEMO TO MR. BEN HECHT AND PM 


A recent issue of the New York news- 
paper PM printed a column by Ben 
Hecht on the great Jewish humorous 
writer, Sholem Aleikhem. The column 
was occasioned by the 25th aniversary of 
the great writer’s death which received 
an obscure and, except for Mr. Hecht’s 
column, unnoticed commemoration in the 
press here. 

Mr. Hecht’s comments were charac- 
terized by a glaring omission. He made 
no mention of the high place accorded 
to Sholem Aleikhem in the Soviet Union 


where the anniversary was commemo- 
rated throughout the country. Pravda 
carried a long article on the great 
writer; a special program on his life 
and literary activity was broadcast from 
the Moscow Radio studios. 

For Mr. Hecht’s information: 

In the Soviet Union, a number of pub- 
lic places are named after Sholem Aleik- 
hem. He is a favorite author not only 
for the Jewish but for the entire Soviet 
population. Since 1917 and up to 1938, 
printings of his works totalled 2,585,000 
copies. The last three years have seen 
further large editions of his works, sev- 
eral issued in commemoration of the re- 
cent anniversary. Aleikhem’s works are 
issued not only in Yiddish and Russian 
but in seven other languages of Soviet 
nationalities. Plays based on his books 
are in the repertoire, not only of Yiddish 
theaters, but of the Russian and other 
national theaters. 


RETURN OF SPANISH WAR 
VETERANS TO THE USSR 


Poles, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians and 
Jews from Western Byelo-Russia and 
Ukraine, Bessarabians and men born in 
Northern Bukovina, and Latvians, Esto- 
nians, and Lithuanians who fought in 
the International Brigade in Spain, have 
been claimed as Soviet citizens by the 
Soviet Government and brought to the 
USSR. They have been rescued from 
dreary concentration camps in France. 
Their return has been marked by enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of honor and af- 
fection by the Soviet people. The in- 
valided are recuperating in rest homes 
and sanitariums. The others have toured 
parts of the Soviet Union and are now 
back in the capitals of their native coun- 
tries. What the Latvian, Lipkin, said 
at a demonstration in Riga, in honor of 
the returned Latvian fighters, voices the 
aim of all these heroes: “While fighting 
for Republican Spain we remembered 
that we were waging the struggle of the 
whole working class. We will now join 
with joy in the common work and de- 
vote our entire strength to building so- 
cialism in liberated Latvia.” 


ROMANTIC STATISTICS 


Statistics may be dull but not to the 
citizens of Soviet Lvov which gloats over 
the following: Unemployed 0 per cent 
(the unemployed numbered 50,000 in 
1939). Street car passenger traffic, 
46,700,000 in 1939, 108,500,000 in 1940; 
2000 working class families moved from 
the slums to apartments in the finest 
residential sections of the city; movie 
audiences in the whole of 1939 numbered 
1,600,000, theater audiences 180,000; in 
the first three months of 1940 alone they 
numbered (movies) 1,600,000, (theaters) 
171,000. A new thousand acre park is 
being laid out; Lvov’s largest former 
park was under 100 acres. 32,500 acres 
are being added to the city, 6,250 to be 
used for new construction, the rest for 
gardens and parks. 
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Studies of Old Russia 
Reviewed by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


THE SECOND DUMA AND THE RUSSIAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENT, A Study 
of the Social-Democratic Party by Alfred 
Levin. Yale University Press, $3.00. 


DosToEvskK!, THE MAKING oF A NoveEL- 
ist, by Ernest J. Simmons, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $3.00. 


SALTYKOV AND THE RussIAN SQUIRE, by 


Nikander Strelsky, Columbia University 
Press, $2.50. 


HIS first detailed study in English 
‘ia the Second Duma (Russian legis- 
lative assembly) has useful reference 
value. The author has extracted from 
stenographic reports of the debates and 
contemporary news accounts and other 
records, data on the electoral methods, 
party representation and relations with 
the government and with the people of 
one of the tsarist experiments in consti- 
tutional government. 

The Second Duma lasted some four 
months, from February 20th to June 
16th, 1907, that is, in a period when the 
autocracy, having succeeded in crushing 
the 1905 revolution, felt secure again. 
It felt strong enough to try the experi- 
ment of a puppet Duma whose deputies 
would first be sifted by means of con- 
trolled elections, and whose deliberations 
would be kept innocuous by restrictions 
limiting its powers so drastically as to 
compel it to be a “do nothing parliament.” 

So hostile, however, were the people, 
that even with an election procedure and 
supervision calculated to disfranchise 
hostile classes and groups, the majority 
of the deputies were in opposition to the 
government. And since the rules imposed 
by the tsar’st autocracy made any real 
legislative activity impossible, the left 
groups, especially the Bolsheviks, made 
use of the Duma as a forum for revolu- 
tionary agitation. 

Thus the tsarist autocracy, which had 
suppressed every vestige of free speech 
elsewhere, found its “puppet Duma” 
turned by the resourceful revolutionists 
into a national public forum. The gov- 
ernment gave up its pretences and on 
June 16, 1907, closed down the Duma. 

This in the main is the story. Within 
the Duma itself were party struggles 
which projected the later course of po- 
litical change and revolution. It cannot 
be said that Mr. Levin writes of them 
with clear understanding. His book is 
in the doctoral thesis tradition which is 
committed to so cautious an objectivity 
as to inhibit taking a definite point of 
view. ‘This throws the twilight of the 
on - the - one - hand - and-on-the-other-hand 
type of writing over the work. However, 
for the data it assembles, students of the 
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subject will probably find the book of 
some value. 
* 


os book on Dostoevski is not a biog- 
raphy but a study of the factors that 
influenced the great novelist’s creative 
process and uses biographical data chiefly 
to throw light on the development of 
Dostoevski’s religious, political and social 
thought. Mr. Simmons takes up each of 
Dostoevski’s works in turn, describes the 
circumstances of its composition and gives 
its significance in relation to Dostoevski’s 
other works, his intellectual development 
and the social scene against which it was 
projected. 

Mr. Simmons effectively analyzes Dos- 
toevski’s characters, whom he divides into 
three types; the self-willed whose egotism 
drives them to evil; the meek who un- 
complainingly endure misfortune which 
Dostoevski regarded as the road to salva- 
tion; and the double, that character type 
particularly common in tsarist society 
where life itself forced a split in person- 
ality, into the humiliated, frustrated 
aspect seen in reality and the dream- 
fulfilled aspect of pride and power. Thus, 
though the duality has other expressions, 
love and hate, aspirations toward the ex- 
alted and cravings for the debased, the 
meek and the self-willed, are, in them- 
selves, the chief opposite faces of the 
double. 

Dostoevski’s own life, as Mr. Simmons 
shows, was the life of such a double, 
tormented by the clashes of many dual- 
ities. This was probably intensified by 
the determining fact in Dostoevski’s life 
—his ten years of imprisonment and sur- 
veillance for revolutionary activity. 

The peace he made with the powers 
that be was unheroic; and it seems to me 
that Mr. Simmons in not stressing this 
as a critical cause of Dostoevski’s subse- 
quent development, misses important 
clues. For Dostoevski’s efforts to ration- 
alize and justify this “peace” are reflected 
in his own racked life, in the racked lives 
he portrays and the mystical merger of 
meek East and assertive West, of his 
reactionary, pan-Slav program. The 
“meek” characters in his books, the 
apotheosis of spiritual Slavism as the 
ultimate savior of Europe are in part tor- 
tured idealizations of his own submission. 

In line with the general anti-Soviet 
drive in the publishing world that we 
have called attention to before, it should 
be noted that the publishers have not 
hesitated to use anti-Soviet catch-phrases 
in the jacket blurb, misrepresenting their 
own publication. 


A IKHAIL SALTYKOV, whose 
work is more often printed under 

his pseudonym Shchedrin and sometimes 
under the joint name Saltykov-Shchedrin 
is comparatively little known to English 
readers. However, two translations of his 








principal book have appeared, one under 
the title of “A Family of Noblemen,” the 
other under the title of “The Golovlyov 
Family,” which has since been reprinted 
as one of the classics in Everyman’s Lib- 
rary. Other English translations of his 
works have appeared from time to time, 
but are now out of print. 

Saltykov deserves to be better known 
both because of the stature of his work 
and because he paints, with the merciless 
truth of great satire, the squalid squire- 
archy of tsarist Russia that was one of 
the rottenest timbers in the decayed edi- 
fice of the empire. 

Mr. Strelsky’s book will aid in gaining 
a public for Saltykov. His study is in- 
formative and interesting. It describes 
the interactions between Saltykov’s own 
personal experiences and his career as a 
journalist and editor with the social 
backgrounds and political events of his 
time, which entered into his works. 
Saltykov was one of the most directly 
and profoundly socially conscious writers 
in pre-Soviet literature. It was this 
social-consciousness that gave point and 
direction to his satire and contributed to 
its powerfully destructive effect. It is 
this social-consciousness, too, that brings 
Saltykov among the closest of the great 
Russian writers of the past, to the Soviet 
public of today. In 1926 on the centen- 
ary of his birth, and again in 1939 on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of his 
death, enormous commemorative editions 
of his works were published; and new 
printings of his books are constantly 


being issued. 
8 


Tue Epic or THE Biack SEA ReE- 
vo_t, by Andre Marty, Workers’ Li- 
brary Publishers, P. O. Box 148, Sta- 
tion D, New York City. 10 cents. 


HE revolt of the sailors of the 

French Black Sea Fleet under the 
leadership of Andre Marty is one of the 
most dramatic episodes in the struggle of 
the peoples of Europe against the im- 
perialist attempt to destroy, at its birth, 
the new people’s rule set up in Russia. 
The fleet had been directed to support 
the counter-revolutionary White Guard 
armies and French military detachments 
operating with them and with the Ru- 
manian forces then embarked on the grab 
of Bessarabia. The mutiny spoiled this 
imperialist plan. This little book makes 
clear that the mutiny, which the officials 
sought to hush up as ordinary protest 
against conditions, was a political expres- 
sion on the part of French democracy, 
and that it was not limited to the navy 
but was shared by the French land 
troops whose mutinies began two months 
earlier, and by the French workers at 
home. This little book, a condensation 
of Marty’s narrative originally published 
in France in 1932, is absorbing and in- 
formative. 
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THE 1941 STATE BUDGET-II 


By ARSENI ZVEREV 


People’s Commissar of Finance of USSR 


In the previous issue we published the 
first section of the report made by 
Zverev at the Eighth Session of the First 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR which met 
in Moscow February 25, 1941. 

Commissar Zverev concluded his re- 
port on the State Budget of the USSR 
with a discussion of administrative ex- 
penses. He stated that in 1940 an econ- 
omy of two billion rubles had been 
achieved through the reduction of 
administrative expenses. The problem, 
however, remained acute, he said, and 
in 1941 special attention must he given 
to retrenching and simplifying the ad- 
ministrative apparatus in factories and 
business organizations, and particularly 
to the checking of the sometimes inor- 
dinate growth of office staffs. 

Zverev stressed the importance of im- 
proving and simplifying present complex 
forms of bookkeeping and accountancy 
as a means of further economy and 
greater efficiency in plant operation. 

He then turned to the question of re- 
public and local budgets. This section 
of his report is given below in full. 


Republic and Local Budgets 
de budgets of the Union Republics 


submitted for your approval reflect 
the fundamental principles of the Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist national policy and are de- 
signed to ensure a further rise in the 
standard of prosperity and culture of 
all the peoples of our country. 

The aggregate expenditures in the 
republic and the local budgets in 1941 
are fixed at 46 billion rubles, as against 
actual expenditure in 1940 of 41 billion 
rubles (according to preliminary data 
for the execution of last year’s budgets 
of the Union Republics). 

It is requested that ycu endorse the 
budgets of the separate Union Republics 
for 1941 (exclusive of the estimated bal- 
ance of budget funds on January 1, 1942) 
in the following amounts (millions of 


rubles) : 


Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 


I i re 24.833 


cs Ee nN 2.110 
Azerbaidzhan Soviet Socialist Re- 

ENE CLE 1.048 
Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic.. 1.220 


Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic 518 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic 531 
Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic.... 1.604 
Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic.. 581 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. . 
Kirgiz Soviet Socialist Republic.. 476 
Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Rep. 493 
Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic 447 
Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic 801 
Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic.. 894 
Fstonian Soviet Socialist Republic. 511 


Total 


30 


The increase of expenditure is accom- 
panied by an increase in the sources of 
revenue of the budgets of the Union 
Republics. There will be an increase 
in those items of revenue that are di- 
rectly dependent on the results of the 
productive activities of the republic in- 
dustries and of other branches of 
economy. 

The total profits of republic and local 
industries are to increase in 1941 to 
14,400,000,000 rubles, as against esti- 
mated profits of 10,400,000,000 rubles 
in 1940. The proportion of the revenue 
from profit tax to total revenue will 
increase correspondingly (from 18.2 per 
cent to 27.2 per cent). There will be 
a similar increase in the other items of 
independent revenue of the republics. 

Until recently there was a certain 
unevenness in the flow of revenue into 
the republic and local budgets. The 
result was that there were times when 
the republic and local exchequers were 
in straitened circumstances, alternating 
with times when cash was abundant. 
In 1941, an endeavor will be made to 
reduce this seasonal fluctuation in the 
receipts of the local budgets to the 
minimum and to establish a more regular 
relation between the republic budgets and 
the local budgets. With this end in 
view a number of changes have been 
made in the structure of the revenue 
side of the budgets of the Union Re- 
publics. In the main they amount to 
this: the allocations to the budgets of 
the Union Republics from taxes and 
other revenue which as a rule are re- 
ceived in the latter half of the year are 
to be reduced, and the allocations from 
revenues which accrue evenly through- 
out the year are to be correspondingly 
increased. 

The allocations to the republic budgets 
from the income of the machine and 
tractor stations and from loans sub- 
scribed by the urban population have 
been reduced from 50 per cent to 25 
per cent, while the allocations from the 
turnover tax have been correspondingly 
increased. 

With the same purpose in view, in 
some of the Union Republics — the 
RSFSR, the Ukrainian SSR, the Byelo- 
Russian SSR and the Uzbek SSR—the 
percentage allocations from the proceeds 
of the income tax on collective farms, 
from the agricultural tax and from the 
income tax on the population have been 
reduced, and the allocations from the 
turnover tax correspondingly increased. 

Lastly, in the case of the budgets of 
the RSFSR, and the Ukrainian, Byelo- 
Russian, Azerbaidzhan, Georgian and 
Armenian Republics, the allocations from 
the levy for housing and cultural devel- 
opment collected from the urban popu- 
lation have been reduced. 


Such are the principal changes in the 
revenue side of the budgets of the Union 
Republics. 

The various items of budget expendi- 
ture of the Union Republics are as 
follows (millions of rubles) : 


OE . ckdeaicleniheaskasenree 46,004 
Including: 
1. National Economy ............+: 9,743 
Of which: 
EE ccvinndeow anger vee 2,465 
ee, eee 3,052 
Municipal Services and Housing 2.897 
2. Social and Cultural Services...... 30,708 
Of which: 
Bducation ..<........ geqinny 17,924 
Public health and physical cul- 
OE ciinxciskienehaeeecens 9,814 


As you see, of the total expenditures 
from the budgets of the Union Republics 
(including local budgets), 21.2 per cent 
will go to finance the national economy 
and 66.8 per cent to finance social and 
cultural services. 

The decision of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the USSR and of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
regarding measures to increase the manu- 
facture of consumers’ goods and food- 
stuffs from local raw materials has 
created very favorable conditions for 
every republic, region and district to 
develop the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods to the maximum and thus to be 
able to better satisfy the growing de- 
mands of the population. 

This decision of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the USSR and the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. al- 
tered the method of planning the work 
of local industry and of the producers’ 
cooperative societies; it is now left to the 
local organs to determine for themselves 
the production plans and to dispose of 
the whole product manufactured from 
local raw materials, as well as of half 
the product manufactured from govern- 
ment-supplied material of which there is 
no shortage. 

Local—district and urban—industries 
and the producers’ cooperatives have been 
granted substantial alleviations of turn- 
over tax, profit tax and income tax. The 
accumulations of local industry, rural, 
district and city, will henceforward re- 
main at the disposal of the district and 
city executive committees, to be used for 
the expansion of local industry, as well 
as for housing and cultural development 
and municipal improvements. The local 
administrative bodies have been granted 
extensive rights regarding the use of 
budget economies for the building of in- 
dustrial plants. The State Bank of the 
USSR and the Industrial Bank have been 
permitted to grant one-year and three- 
year loans to local industries and pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives to a maximum of 
500,000 rubles per plant for the purpose 
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of organizing or expanding the manu- 
facture of consumers’ goods and food- 
stuffs from local raw materials. 

All the conditions have thus been 
created for a decided development of 
local industry and for the strengthening 
of the producers’ cooperatives. 

The Commissariats of Finance of the 
Union Republics and the local finance 
departments must institute control to see 
that the advantages granted to local in- 
dustries and the producers’ cooperatives 
are properly utilized. They should also 
do their utmest to assist them in making 
the best use of their accumulations and 
of bank credits for the expansion of 
the production of goods in general 
demand. 

The budgets of the Union Republics 
provide for large appropriations—over 
3 billion rubles—for the further devel- 
opment of agriculture. In these appro- 
priations provision is made for the 
expenditure that will be entailed in car- 
rying out the decisions of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR and 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
regarding the development of agriculture, 
extension of irrigated area, and increase 
of harvest yields in the Central Asiatic 
and Transcaucasian Republics. 

The budget is designed to give sub- 
stantial assistance to the initiative of the 
collective farmers of these republics in 
their efforts to enlarge their water re- 
sources. The budget of the Uzbek Re- 
public, for example, earmarks 166,000,000 
rubles for irrigation purposes. The 
budget of the Kirgiz Republic allocates 
67,000,000 rubles for the same purpose. 
The Kirgiz people have begun to build 
the Grand Chui Canal, 168 miles, and 
a huge reservoir and dam. In 1941, 
some 100,000 collective farmers will be 
engaged on this imposing project, the 
handiwork of the people themselves, 
which will serve to irrigate 173,000 acres 
of new land, and will be a superb piece 
of hydro-engineering. 

A large item of expenditures in the 
budgets of the Union Republics is the 
allocations for housing and municipal 
services. It should be noted that the 
expenditures on municipal improvements 
in rural district centers is increased on 
an average from 25,000 rubles to 35,000 
rubles per district. 

It should be noted that in 1941 about 
300,000,000 rubles will be allocated for 
loans to be granted through the munici- 
pal banks for individual house building 
and repair of houses owned by private 
individuals, 

The budgets of the Union Republic 
were and continue to be the main source 
of financing the social and cultural serv- 
ices. Of the 47,800,000,000 rubles as- 
signed in the 1941 State Budget of the 
USSR for social and cultural services, 
30,700,000,000 rubles, or 64.2 per cent, 
will pass through the budgets of the 
Union Republics. Compared with last 
year, the expenditure on social and cul- 
tural services is to increase by 2,700,- 
000,000 rubles. These vast investments 
will contribute still further to the cul- 
tural development of the peoples of the 
USSR. 


It is essential that these vast sums 
assigned for financing the economic and 
cultural development of the Union Re- 
publics should be used for the purposes 
for which they are designed. 

It is the duty of the Councils of 
People’s Commissars of Union Republics, 
of the Executive Committees of the 
Soviets, and the finance organs to ensure 
the full and punctual receipt of all 
revenues and the frugal expenditure of 
every ruble assigned to the republic and 
local budgets. 


Budgets of the New Union 
Republics 


Camrades, this is the first time that 
the budgets of our young Union Repub- 
lics—the Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, 
Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian—are 
being submitted to the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. Liberated forever from 
the rule of the landlords and capitalists, 
the working people of these republics, 
with the friendly assistance of the peo- 
ples of the great Soviet Union, have 
begun to build a new and happy life. 
The Soviet Union has led them on to 
the highroad to Communism. 

The Stalin Constitution guarantees the 
broadest opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the creative forces of all the 
peoples of the USSR. The Soviet govern- 
ment in the new republics has restored 
many a factory that has stood idle for 
years. Unemployment is being abolished 
and the cultural and living standards of 
the working people are steadily rising. 

The budgets of the new Union Re- 
publics for 1941 constitute a firm finan- 
cial basis for the socialist construction 
that has begun in these republics. As I 
have already said, they have been drawn 
up in the following amounts, exclusive 
of allocations from the Union Budget: 


Rubles 
Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. ...... 493,000,000 
Moldavian S.S.R. .......... 447,000,000 
Lithuanian SS.R. ..........: 801,000,000 
[re 894,000,000 
Estonian SSR. cc sks sciies 511,000,000 


The expenditure of these budget re- 
sources is designed to accelerate the de- 
velopment of all branches of economic 
life and culture of these republics. 

In the case of the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic, over 163,000,000 rubles (more 
than 33 per cent of the budget) is 
assigned for financing a_ considerably 
enlarged program of lumbering. In ad- 
dition, big appropriations are being made 
from the Union Budget for the restora- 
tion and development of the cellulose 
and paper industry (the Kondopoga 
cellulose and paper mills, the cardboard 
factory in Suojarvi, etc.). 

The expenditures allocated in the 
budget of the Moldavian S.S.R. for eco- 
nomic development will chiefly go to 
build up the wine industry and to 
organize state vineyards and sheep farms. 
In the course of seven months idle 
factories in Soviet Bessarabia have been 
restored and started and 288 new plants 
have been built. Over 20,000 unem- 
ployed have received work. The first 
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twenty machine and tractor stations 


have been set up. 

Over 86,000,000 rubles are allocated 
in the budget of the Lithuanian Republic 
for the restoration and expansion of 
existing industrial plants and for the 
construction of new plants. The ex- 
penditures on capital development in the 
Lithuanian Republic (together with ap- 
propriations from the Union budget) will 
amount to 260,500,000 rubles, of which 
99,600,000 rubles will go to industry. 
About 65,000,000 rubles will be spent 
on the development of agriculture. In 
1941, forty machine and tractor stations 
will be set up in the republic; the supply 
of agricultural machines and implements 
to the peasant farms is being organized, 
and mineral fertilizer is being imported 
in large quantities. 

In the case of the Latvian Republic, 
too, large budget funds are allocated for 
the development of socialist industry. 
The volume of capital construction work 
in the republic in 1941 (including that 
financed from the Union budget) has 
been fixed at 300,000,000 rubles. Over 
half this sum will be assigned for the 
construction, reconstruction and expan- 
sion of industrial enterprises. Under 
the rule of the bourgeoisie Latvia’s in- 
dustry seriously deteriorated. From 1913 
to 1937 the number of industrial workers 
decreased by 14,300. Industrial output 
in 1937 amounted to 77 per cent of that 
of 1913. The establishment of Soviet 
government in Latvia has made possible 
the swift progress of all branches of 
its national economy. The output of 
industrial goods is rapidly increasing and 
unemployment is being abolished. 

Large sums are also being invested in 
the industry of the Estonian Republic. 
The total capital investments (including 
assignments from the Union budget) 
will amount to 241,000,000 rubles. Of 
this sum, 112,300,000 rubles will be in- 
vested in industry, chiefly in the fuel 
(shale) and textile industries (Krenholm 
Mills and Baltic Mills). 

Large sums are assigned in the budgets 
of the Union Republics for social and 
cultural services. The aggregate expen- 
ditures for this purpose in the budgets of 
the new Union Republics will amount to 
1,604,000,000 rubles, of which 959 mil- 
lion rubles will be spent on education and 
483 million rubles on public health. 

In all the new republics the number 
of schools, technical colleges and higher 
educational establishments is growing; 
adult schools are being opened, as well 
as libraries, clubs and village reading- 
rooms; a free public medical service is 
being organized, and the number of 
rural medical centres is being increased. 
All this is reflected in the budgets of 
the republics. This year, in the new 
republics, 1,283,000 children will attend 
school, 34,000 students will attend tech- 
nical college, and about 26,000 university. 

In the case of Soviet Bessarabia the 
development of education is conceived on 
a particularly wide scale. And that is 
natural. Under the rule of the Rumanian 
military and boyars, 80 per cent of the 
adult population of Bessarabia were 
illiterate. 
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The budget of the Moldavian Re- 
public provides for an expend:ture of 
185,200,000 rubles on education in 1941. 
It is planned to build 50 schools, 47 of 


them in rural localities. Over 100,000 
adults will attend schools for illiterates 
or semi-literates. The cultural needs 
of the working people of Soviet Moldavia 
will be catered for by 715 clubs and 
1,018 libraries. 

The number of beds in the rural 
hospitals of the Moldavian Republic 
will be increased from 1,755 on October 
1, 1940, to 2,515 at the end of 1941; 
in the same period accommodations for 
children in the urban nurseries. will 
increase from 1,360 to 2,200. 

Such are the principal figures indicative 
of the development of economic and 
cultural life in the new Socialist Union 
Republics. 


Control and Auditing Work 


Comrades, at the Sixth Session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR you quite 
rightly criticized the control and auditing 
work of the People’s Commissariat of 
Finance of the USSR and of its local 
bodies. 

Since then the Commissariat of Finance 
has taken steps to improve this work. 
In 1940 the budgets of 48,794 rural, 
district, city, regional and territorial So- 
viets were audited. This constitutes over 
70 per cent of the total number of local 
budgets. Audits were also made of 
128.716 local and republic institutions, 
enterprises and organizations. These 
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audits have revealed cases of unlawful 
bonuses granted to administrative work- 
ers and other violations of financial 
discipline. 

The finance departments must enhance 
their control over the expenditure of 
government funds. The creation of the 
People’s Commissariat of State Control 
in no way exempts the finance depart- 
ments from exercising financial control. 
On the contrary, it is their duty to 
strengthen control over the execution of 
the State Budget, vigorously to combat 
losses and mismanagement, and not only 
to expose, but also to prevent ‘violations 
of financial discipline. 

All our business, Soviet and finance 
workers should remember that it is essen- 
tial for the further consolidation of the 
economic and defensive might of our 
country to exercise frugality in the ex- 
penditure of every ruble of public money, 
and to spend it in such a way as to 
benefit the Soviet State and the Soviet 
people. 


Financing National Defense 


Comrades, beyond the frontiers of our 
vast country the second imperialist war 
is raging. The Soviet Union is not in- 
volved in this war. The peoples of our 
country are able to carry on their labors 
in peace. This we owe exclusively to the 
wise Stalinist foreign policy of our coun- 
try. This we owe to our great Stalin. 
Backed by the economic and military 
might of the country, by the Red Army 
and Navv, the Soviet Union is pursuing 
its own independent foreign policy de- 
signed to protect the interests of the 
population of our multi-national state. 

The Soviet Union is pursuing a policy 
of peace. But it cannot close its eyes 
to what is going on beyond its frontiers. 
The alarming international situation 
obliges our government to take every 
measure to strengthen the defensive 
power of our socialist country. The 
government of the USSR proposes in 
1941 to assign 70,900,000,000 rubles from 
the State Budget for the defence of the 
country, and asks the Supreme Soviet 
to endorse this amount. 

I am confident that the members of 
the Supreme Soviet will unanimously 
endorse the appropriations for defense 
purposes, which will help us to make 
our Red Army and Navy stronger than 
ever. 


Conclusion 


Comrades, this budget for the year 
1941, a budget of many thousands of 
millions of rubles, which the government 
of the USSR has submitted for your 
approval, is designed to secure the fur- 
ther progress and strengthening of the 
Soviet Union. The interests of our 
state, of the development of our industry, 
transport and agriculture, and the defence 
of our country demand that this budget 
he fulfilled to the letter. 

All our people in the factories and 
institutions must work with all their 
might for the good of the country, ob- 
serving strict state discipline, and mobil- 





izing all our material and financial re- 
sources for the accomplishment of the 
tasks which the Party and the Govern- 
ment have set the country in 1941. 
There are enormous reserves in the 
national economy of the USSR. Speak- 
ing at the Eighteenth Congress of the 
C.P.S.U., Comrade Molotov said: 


. . If we fight in real earnest against 
mismanagement, improve the employment of 
machinery in a Bolshevik manner, develop 
further the Stakhanov movement and put 
more energy into our struggle for increased 
labor productivity and for the actual, not 
merely nominal, application of the achieve- 
ments of science and technology to all 
branches of the national economy, the result 
will be such an advance in the national 
economy, such an advance in industry, such 
an advance in agriculture, such an advance 
in transportation and all other departments 
of economic life as we have never witnessed 
before, and as is possible only on the basis 
of a socialist society become strong. 


We must make every effort to utilize 
our reserves, to overfulfill the plan of 
revenue receipts, and frugally spend 
every ruble in strict accordance with the 
Soviet laws. 

The successful fulfillment of the State 
Budget of the USSR is a cardinal task 
of the entire Soviet administrative appa- 
ratus, of all our business organizations 
and of all the citizens of our country. 
In doing so we shall still further multiply 
the wealth and enhance the might of the 
Land of Socialism which, led by the 
Bolshevik Party, by our great Stalin, is 
marching towards Communism. 
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Two Letters from Soviet Bess- 
arabia 


(Written by a student in formerly Ruma- 
alan territory to relatives in America) 


\ly DEARS: 

Although it is a very long time since we 
have received anything from you | am writ- 
ing this letter in the hope that it will reach 
you. 1 am about. settled here. I study in 
the local State Conservatory (formerly in 
Rumania it was the Academy of Music). I 
um a first termer. Fortunately my violin 
Professor is a celebrity in this field who fled 
here from Bucharest. In the two months 
that | have studied with him I have pro- 
gressed considerably. Our other professors 
are also very fine, especially the Professor of 
Music Theory and the Professor of History 
of the Peoples of the USSR, a woman. In 
her we have for the first time made the ac- 
quaintance of a typical Soviet professor and 
we like her very much. 

The whole system of study is different now 
as compared with the past. First, in relation 
to subjects. I*or instance, in addition to the 
major subject (which in my case is the 
violin) we study the history of music, har- 
imony, piano, acoustics, Russian and Ger- 
man languages, history of the peop!es of the 
USSR, the Soviet Constitution, foundations 
of Marxism-Leninism, and so forth. Apart 
from a good, solid musical background and 
training, we are given also a foundat’on in 
political and general education. 

Further, the organization of the Conser- 
vatory itself is altogether different. We have 
a special professor whose task it is to care 
for the needs of every student individually. 
The director calls a weekly general meeting 
at which he expla‘ns his own and the gov- 
crnment’s policies in relation to the Conserva- 
tory. The professors in their own depart- 
ments also have weekly meetings of their 
students and together they discuss and criti- 
cize the methods of teaching of this or that 
subject. Between the students and the pro- 
lessors there is a truly comrade:y relation- 
ship, and this makes the work so much more 
pleasant. 

Apart from the regular studies wh'ch con- 
sume the greater part of the day I read and 
study various other problems of interest to 
me. Altogether | spend my time very pleas- 
antly, 

Zoya 
December, 1940 


\ly pears: 


I read both of your letters to mother, one 
of November 1 and the other of November 
19th, and I became lonesome for my nephews. 
You can’t even imagine how I would want to 
see you all. 

My life here has shaped up like this: I 
study in the Conservatory, where | receive 
a stipend. A large part of the day is taken 
up with my study of music and other sub- 
jects. In the free remaining time I study 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, and other 
subjects which I need for entry to medical 
school. I have the following agreement with 
my violin professor. ‘Towards the end of the 
year he is to tell me truthfully his opinion, 
whether or not I will ever become a good 
Violinist, a soloist. If so, I will continue to 
study. If not, I will switch to medicine. But 
| will not go to the Medical Institute but 
to the University Medical School. The dif- 
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ference is that. while the first trains practic- 
ing doctors the second trains exclusively sci- 
entific research workers. ‘This of course is 
very interesting and besides is well paid. The 
on!y but is that in order to be able to study 
medicine I must have a stipend, and a sti- 
pend is paid only to those who have “excel- 
lent” in at least two thirds of the total num- 
ber of subjects and “good” in the rest. Those 
who remain without a stipend must pay from 
400 to 500 rubles, and this is pretty hard. 
So far I am “excellent” in enough subjects. 
But can this continue? Well, I will have 
to try; it depends upon me! 

Apart from studies life here flows pretty 
merrily. Movies, libraries, concerts, thea- 
ters. lectures fill up all free time. So there 
you have almost a complete report about my 
life. 

Zoya 
January 12, 1941 


The Road to Munich 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Many thanks for sending me sample copy 
of your magazine. I can not subscribe for 
the simple reason that a professor’s budget 
is inelastic. But, in the face of the New In- 
quisition, I want to assure you that I main- 
tain my American right to investigate, to 
criticize and also to sympathize. I believe 
that America is right in opposing Hitler, but I 
believe we are making a tremendous mistake 
in thinking of permanent peace, justice and 
world reorganization, without taking the So 
viets into account. Ignoring, snubbing and 
double-crossing the Soviets led to Munich— 
and Munich to the present chaos. We have 
not yet learned that lesson. 

From the days of Wilson to the present, I 
have stood for fairness to Russia, and sym- 
pathy with her great experiment. I believe 
that this attitude is more needed now than 
ever. 

Albert Guérard 
Stanford University, California 


Comments on SRT 


‘Yo Sovirr Russia Tovay: 

Inclosed you should find a $5.00 bill for 
which | want you to send one copy of your 
magazine for a year to the above address. 
‘The change you can put in your sustaining 
fund—you have well earned it. Personally | 
buy your paper at the bookstore. I want to 
congratulate you on the work that you have 
already done and also want you to continue 
with this good work. In my opinion you 
ate doing more to enlighten the American 
people than any other magazine that is gotten 
out in these United States. Your covers are 
always attractive, your pictures always very 
good, while the reading matter is instructive 
and informative, a combination that is rarely 
found in any magazine. 

I sincerely hope you will be able to keep 
going. Your stoppage would be a serious loss. 

E. W. Pilgrim 


San F:ancisco, Calif 


‘To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Please find $1.00 enclosed for renewal of 
my subscription to your excellent magazine. 
I have been very ill and for that reason have 
been unable to send in my renewal. As it 





will be many months before I can return to 
work, if ever, I feel I very much need to 
have Sovier Russia Topay as a part of my 
recuperative program. 

Mrs. L. Berry 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


‘Yo Sovier Russia Topay: 


Have just been reading your issue for 
January and feel as if I had taken a mental 
and physical tonic. 1 could recommend it as 
balm to harassed nerves. So much ration- 
alism, right thinking and genuine love 
emanate from its pages. 

‘The principles that have been the vitalizing 
force of Christianity are there without its 
paralyzing poison. 

Earl Hall 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘Yo Sovier Russia ‘Topay: 

I would like to make 
that might make it more interesting to 
farmers or manual workers like myself. Your 
magazine as published the last couple years, 
is more for the middle class than for us. 
‘Those of us living far from the cities have 
no way of getting any information on the 
Soviet Union, except from a magazine like 
yours. But the things we are interested in, 
like industry and construction, are limited to 
a few paragraphs of fine print, on the back 
pages. Surely they must be doing something 
in the USSR besides writing poetry and play- 
ing the piano. 


some suggestions 


). E. Johnson 
Langley, Wash. 


‘To Sovier Russia ‘Topay: 

Enclosed are four more subs for SRT. 
It is the best magazine on Russia that | 
ever saw. It is my “bible.” Wish I had 
$1,000 to spread the good news. 

The booklets on Soviet life are great. 

L. G. Wickersham 
Pekin, Wash. 


‘Yo Sovrer Russia ‘Topay: 

I have just read my last copy of Soviet 
Russia Topay and am alarmed at the dan- 
ger of our losing the magazine. It just 
mustn’t be. it is the bit of joy that comes 
to us in these days of sorrow. 

I found amongst some old papers a little 
skit that I wrote when the Bolsheviks won 
in 1919. It said: “The poor are fed first,” 
and predicted that no country would be al- 
lowed to live that fed its poor first. That 
the Soviet Union has lived has come from 
its intelligent, humanitarian and sometimes 
ruthless leadership. Sloppy, middle class sen- 
timentalism would have destroyed it in a 
few months. But it’s here to-day and every 
month we learn of its joy and progress. 
Especially I love to read of the changed 
position of women. 

Please accept the enclosed contribution 
with my grateful thanks. 


New York City 


M. W. 0. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

You are editing one of the most compact, 
meaty magazines I have ever read. This in 
addition to the central significance of the 
field of your work. If I were not helping 
here at home I would gladly send more. 


H. D. Roberts 
New York City 
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NEW 
SOVIET FILM 
RELEASES 


COMING! 





On the Danube 
and 
Liberation 


Two thrilling documentary films 
of the liberation of the Jewish, 
Ukrainian, Moldavian and other 
nationalities in Western Ukraine, 
Western Byelo-Russia, Bessarabia 


and Northern Bukovina. 


NOW SHOWING 





V olga-V olga 

A rollicking torrent of lusty 
comedy and sparkling music 
featuring Lyubov Orlova. Directed 
by Grigori Alexandrov. 


CURRENT 





Heroes of the Sea 
The New Teacher 
University of Life 


The Great Beginning 
(Available in 16 mm.) 


The Mannerheim Line 
(Available in 16 mm.) 


DISTRIBUTED IN 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
BY ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVE. N. Y. C., 

BRyant 9-7680 
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THE USSR GROWS 
ITS OWN RUBBER 


(Continued from page 15) 


special machinery for transplanting and 
digging the guayule crop has been de- 
veloped by Soviet machine designers, 
and large areas will be planted during 
coming years with superior hardy va- 
rieties. Soviet scientists also claim that 
hardier wild specimens of guayule are 
to be found in southern Texas, and are 
planning to introduce them. The gua- 
yule, which is drought resistant, is 
planned for cultivation in the drier re- 
gions of the Soviet Union. 


Edison’s Goldenrods 


The late Thomas Edison was great- 
ly interested in developing native 
plants in the United States for grow- 
ing rubber. Dr. Vavilov, while travel- 
ing in this country in 1930, visited Ed- 
ison’s experimental plots in Florida and 
was given a few seeds of goldenrod. 
These were planted in the USSR and 
now this plant, too, is regarded as a 
potential rubber source in the USSR. 
The plants belong to the botanical 
family of Solidago Levenworthiu, Torr 
et Gray. Its rubber content is rather 
low—three to four and seven-tenths 
per cent, but by careful breeding and 
selection this undoubtedly can be 
raised, 


Other Kauchkonossi 


Among other rubber-bearing plants, 
the USSR has also experimented with 
the following: 

Vatochnik—A sclepias cornuit, and 
Asclepias syriaca, L. 

Kendyr—A pocynum sibiricum, Pell: 
A. venatum, and A. Lancifol. 

Khondrilla — Several species of 
Chondrilla, Tourn. 

Evkommia — Eucommia 
Olive 

The Chinese gutta-percha tree was 
imported years ago into old Russia. 
Since only male plants were imported 


ulmotdes, 


it has not been till recently that any / 


progress has been made in growing 
this plant. It is now being grown on 
a small scale in southern Caucasus. 
Russians, however, have discovered a 
native plant, which they call SG (So- 
viet gutta-percha) and for which there 
is no Latin name given. This plant 
was found so satisfactory that the 
USSR produces enough gutta-percha 
for its present needs. 

In connection with the exhibits at 
the Agricultural Fair, the tires used in 








the auto run from Moscow to Central 
Asia and back were exhibited. These 
tires, made from native Russian rub- 
ber, stood the test as well as tires made 
from imported raw rubber, grown in 
tropical countries. 

The Soviets’ achievements in raising 
their own rubber are remarkable, when 
it is taken into consideration that the 
work is less than ten years old. It will 
be very interesting to watch the prog- 
ress made in the next five to ten years. 


SOVIET EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 25) 


schools that were attached to them. 
‘The workers began to supervise the 
organization of workshops in the 
schools, in which they themselves were 
the instructors, provided materials and 
gathered funds for equipment. 

This early period had been an ex- 
hilarating experience. While the meth- 
ods had many defects and weaknesses 
which necessitated their abandonment, 
no one who went through that period 
felt that it was lost. Perhaps on the 
whole the teachers learned the most. 
They had to be nimble-witted indeed 
to keep up with the ebullient curiosities, 
energies, creative urges, the illimitable 
plans and desires and hopes released 
by the revolution in a whole country 
suddenly aflame with the delight of 
discovering that nothing is impossible 
to free people. And if the children 
temporarily were left without certain 
basic essentials in their training, this 
was no irrevocable loss in a land that 
provided continuous opportunities for 
studying all things to all ages and con- 
ditions of men. 

Education had passed through the 
first period of experimentation and ob- 
servation. It must now become the 
means of producing disciplined, fully 
rounded citizens, prepared successfully 
to carry out their job of building a 
Communist Society. 

(To be continued) 
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